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The traumatic events of 1981 raised the self-conscidusness 
of many New Zealanders. Who are we? What are our values? Where 
are we going? What are our hopes and fears? 


Stimulated by these questions, the Auckland Theology Forum, 
a cosmopolitan group of searchers, set out to discover an 
authentic New Zealand theology for the 1980's. Authentic in light 
of the variety of gospels being preached in our community, and 
New Zealand because we wanted to discover the indigenous response 
to the Gospel appropriate to these islands and this age. 


To attend on Saturday mornings between 10 a.m. and midday 
required a strong inner discipline, and a good spirit of fellow- 
ship was developed. 


And what did we find? 


The first session had been intended for Waitangi Day which 
celebrates the partnership of Maori and Pakeha in New Zealand - 
at least as an ideal. Father Michael Shirres, impeccably ortho- 
dox, showed us that there are more things in heaven and Aotearoa 
than are dreamed of in most theologies. Since, as orthodoxy 
affirms, "there are seeds of revelation in every culture” and 
"all history is Salvation-history", what was God doing in 
New Zealand before the arrival of the missionaries? 


A month later Jim Stuart, himself very much a pilgrim, 
invited us to recognise our pilgrimage rather than become sett- 
lers; and the waves of Pakeha settlement, with some account of 
the "spiritual luggage" they brought, were chronicled by John Ker. 


David Balfour, an Anglican priest, described the tensions 
of singing the Lord's song in a strange land,and the search for 
relevant celebration of the Christian year in the antipodes, and 
Adam MacFarlan who had come from the Church of Scotland to esta- 
blish a secondary school for boys in Auckland, spoke of losses 
and gains he has experienced in the land of his adoption. 


At the season of Pentecost, winter in New Zealand, we 
invited Don Battley and Clementina Gordon to speak of contemporary, 
spirituality from the very different points of view of “the 
charismatic renewal" and the eremitic tradition. Neither of them 
would allow us to settle for “instant Christianity”. 


In July we addressed the theme of secular theology. 
Phil Spencer picked out some of the conspicuous milestones in 
post-war British writing and ways in which these assist us to 
relate faith and life. George Armstrong reflected the American 
scene and his own pilgrimage, leading to an active role in libera- 
tion theology in the Pacific context. 


The theme of liberation theology and social change was taken 
up and developed in three extensive papers in August. 
Michael Elliott of the Ecumenical Secretariat on Development 
advanced the thesis that we are all involved in liberation theo- 
logy; if we are not part of the solution, we are part of the 
problem. Manuka Henare brought us back to the challenge of Maori 
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spirituality struggling for expression in a society which for 140 
years has tried to ignore its identity and John Rymer considered 
what the Gospel has to say both to those who wield the power and 
to the powerless. 


Another inescapable fact of religious life in New Zealand 
today is the “fissiparous tendency” of churches get free from 
traditional disciplines. We asked Ray Galvin, an impatient young 
minister to describe this experience from within and Bob Thompson 
the then principal of the Baptist College, to comment from a more 
historical perspective. 


Finally, in October we tried to see New Zealand theology in 
relationship to the great creative thinkers of the modern world. 


The only pattern that emerges is that there is no pattern, 
according to Rinny Westra. Some are seeking to break the ground 
for new systems yet on the other hand, there is a large return to 
conservatism. The search for adequate answers, he maintains, must 
recognise the authentic voices that come from new understanding 
of the world, and from beyond Christendom. 


Neil Darragh discerns the blending of traditional and con- 
temporary streams of revelation and experience as we wrestle with 
the questicn of our Christian identity in New Zealand. 


By the end of the year it was apparent that simple answers 
to complex questions are highly suspect. Indeed, in the 
Christian pilgrimage the faith we are called to live by must be 
informed by our heritage, much richer than we had imagined, and 
also by that new light which breaks forth by God's grace in 
innumerable ways, day by day. 


Acknowledgements are due to all who presented papers and 
also to those who shared so faithfully in our meetings. Effec- 
tive dialogue requires integrity of speaking and integrity of 
hearing. To my colleague Kevin Sharpe, who has done more than 
I in preparation of this book for publication, and to our 
indefatigable secretary, Sandra Myer, who has typed and retyped 
the manuscript meticulously in preparation for printing, my 
grateful thanks. 


John M. Ker 
August 1984 
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First Meeting - 13 February 1982 


THE MAORI CONTRIBUTION 


-~ Michael Shirres, O.P. - 


"If you rip out the heart of the flax bush, how can the 
bellbird sing? They ask me what is the greatest reality in 
creation. I answer, [humanity! humanity!]." This saying of the 
Maori is a good opening for our search for a vision for the 
Churches in the 1980's. 


There are two aspects of today's life I would like to point 
out: 

1. On the one side we have growing violence linked with 

technology. That takes me back to the escalation of 

violence in Aotearoa, in New Zealand, with the introduc- 

tion of the gun. 

2. At the same time there is a movement towards peace, 

a movement expressed by the people trying to form communes 

where the emphasis is on the worth of the human person. 
And so today we have the escalation of violence and the move 
towards a real commitment to peace similar to the réaction in 
the 1820's, 1830's and 1840's. 


Today if we are going to get anywhere we need not just com- 
mitment to peace or community, but we need a vision as well. I 
remember talking to Tim Shadbolt about this. One of his key 
problems in establishing communities was that there was no one 
vision they were committed to. That was the reason for the 
break-up of these communities. 


I am looking not just for a general vision, but a specific 
vision, for New Zealand, based on our shared faith. This is a 
Christian gathering. We are coming together because of the 
call of Christ. My answer, therefore, is a Christian answer, 

a response of sure hope based on faith. So there are two points 
I would like to make here: 


(a) As we see it, all history is the work of God. Every- 
thing good comes from God. Everything evil is permitted by God. 
And God does not make mistakes. Therefore we must say that all 
people have their special gifts and special calling. 


One phrase that really surprised me when I saw it was 
Isaiah 19: 25. Here we see Isaiah, a Jewish person, committed 
to Israel, making this very clear, expressing God's blessing to 
all peoples: "Blessed be my people Egypt, Assyria my creation, 
and Israel my heritage". It was a real joy to find that he was 
on my side, even right back in his time. 


(b) The official teaching of the Catholic Church declares 
that all non-Christian religions have “innumerable seeds of the 


word". To me this is a powerful statement, Vatican II, Paul VI 
and John Paul II. 


It follows from that, that Aotearoa is a chosen nation and 
the Maori people are a chosen people with their Special gifts 
and special calling, and that they too have “innumerable seeds 
of the word". 


Now I am looking for a Christian answer, for God's specific 
vision for New Zealand. In terms of (a) and (b) all history 
finds its fulfilment in Christ: without Christ we can do nothing, 
in Christ we can do all things. All history, and therefore 
New Zealand history too, is a preparation by the Father for 
Christ. This is a chosen country, the peoples here are chosen 
peoples, and Christ comes not to destroy but to fulfil what his 
father has prepared for him. 


What we are talking about is the mystery of the Incarnation. 
That is why I want to use this term "incarnation" instead of 
"assimilation", “integration” or any other term. These terms 
are human gropings for a response to our present situation, but 
“incarnation” is God's response, Christ's response, to our situ- 
ation. The Word becomes flesh in each people, in each culture, 
in each nation. 


Behind this is the growing understanding of what culture 
really is, and the growing acceptance that any Christian church 
must respect the culture of each people. The reason for this 
respect, I think, comes out more clearly when we see all 
history as God's history, therefore salvation history. The Maori 
history, therefore, is salvation history for the Maori people. 

So when I am looking for God's vision for New Zealand, I look 
for that in the history of New Zealand, of Aotearoa, and its 
traditions. 


This is doing an old Maori trick of course. There is a 
proverb, “If you want to really get anywhere in searching for 
direction you have to turn your eyes backward and see where you 
have come from". This, to me, should be very understandable 
for the Christian, for a person of faith who believes in God. 
God has set the arrow, the direction, to be fulfilled in Christ. 
If we want to see where we are heading, we have to look back to 
see where our history directs us. That is why I have to turn 
to New Zealand history, and if I turn to New Zealand history, 
what I have to look at is Maori history, because the first people 
and for a thousand years the only people here, were Maori. 


All the peoples who have come here have come as migrants, 
to make a better go of things. This is, therefore, in history 
a land of promise. This is true for the Maori and for every 
people who have come here since. There is no further place to 
which we can go, unless we heat up the Antartic! This is the 
end of the earth. In the Maori stories their reasons for coming 
here were to get away from violence, from brother killing 
brother, from human sacrifice. We came here to get away from 
warfare, with a strong commitment to establishing a world of 
peace. 


That is why I like one translation of Aotearoa (there are 
several translations) “a world of tea roa, or never-ending light", 
(light rather than darkness, life/death, order/chaos). This 
is reflected in a Maori saying "From the nothingness to the night, 
from the night to the day, the day of full light". History begins 
with te Kore, ‘the nothing', and this makes sense in terms of our 
Christian understanding of creation. "In the beginning was the 
Word", so there was a beginning, a coming out of nothingness, 
and gradually the universe comes into being, God's plan for 
creation fulfilled, coming out of the struggle in which day over- 
comes night, the light overcomes the darkness. Aotearoa is a 
land of real promise, not just for the Maori but for all of us. 


The basis for the Maori commitment to peace is, as l 
understand it, the Maori view of the position of humanity, of 
the human person, in creation. This is expressed especially in 
the Rangi and Papa story. Like the stories in the Old Testament, 
I am looking at these as stories that no one person can ever hope 
to fathom. But we can each pull out some understanding of it. 
Te Rangi Kaheke wrote down his version of the Rangi and Papa 
story in 1849 (GNZMMSS 43: 893), opening with the statement that, 
while according to the Pakeha, God made the world, according to 
the Maori the world comes from Rangi and Papa - the heavens and 
the earth, the spiritual and the material. There is immediately a 
realisation of those two elements, that we are both spiritual 
and material. 


And then we have the children of Rangi and Papa. In every 
translation I have seen of that story, these children are spoken 
of as “gods": Tangaroa, the god of the sea; Tu, the god of war- 
fare, etc. But there is no justification for that translation. 
The word used is atua (or tupuna, ‘ancestor'), which in this 
context is best translated ‘spiritual power'. These atua are 
created beings, born of Rangi and Papa. Atua can be almost any- 
thing that is strange, different, even a bent-nail. You can speak 
of that as an atua. For us to translate that word as 'God',puts it 
into our Darwin/Spencer evolutionary categories. And so, as 
primitive thinking, the story is a lovely story, but of course, now 
that we are civilised we no longer accept that story. Thus the 
story is rubbished by that translation almost from its first 
being put into English. When it is handed out in the schools: 
"Lovely story but of course we don't believe in that now". And 
then you have the academics speaking of departmental gods and 
so forth. That is looking at the Rangi and Papa story from a 
European point of view and rubbishing it. I would like to make 
that clear because I think it is very important to see how we 
have rubbished these stories. 


Just as the Jewish creation story of the seven days has its 
power, so the Rangi and Papa story has its power. And in my 
understanding, what we have in these children of Rangi and Papa is 
God's cabinet. In the Jewish system we have a minister of warfare, 
Michael; a minister of health, Raphael; a minister of communica- 
tion, Gabriel; and a minister for almost every city. And in 
Christ's teaching there is a minister, angel, for every person. 
This is God's cabinet. In the Maori view you have a minister for 


the environment, Tawhiri, who is responsible for the winds and 
the storms; a minister of fisheries, Tangaroa, whois responsible 
for the fish and the sea itself; Tane is the minister of 
forestry, he is the spiritual power responsible for the forests : 
and the birds; Haumia is responsible for all the normal growth that © 
provides the food for us, for what grows up from the ground. 
Then you have a special minister for human affairs, Tu. He 

has many titles, is responsible for everything connected with 
humanity, but the title we are used to is warfare. And then 
the special food for humanity, for their special calling, is the 
kumara, and that too has a special minister, member of cabinet, 
Rongomatane. And so we have this whole cabinet set up anda 
beautiful and very special view of creation. In the world there 
are not just material elements; these material elements are 

in a sense shot through with the spiritual. 


The ministers are identified with what they are responsible 
for. So in Te Rangi Kaheke's version, Tu is humanity, Tangaroa 
is the sea, Tane is the forest and the birds; it is a real 
identification. It reminds me of that phrase of St Paul's “for 
me to live is Christ". That is the link between this cabinet of 
Spiritual powers and all of creation. Not to have respect for 
the fish is not to have respect for Tangaroa. To do anything 
against humanity, not to have respect for the human person, is 
an act of disrespect for Tu. So I am not only involved with 
people if I hit out at some other person, I am involved with 
these spiritual powers as well. 


From out of this understanding of creation comes the basic 
principle of tapu. Tapu is the recongition that everything has 
its own potentiality for power, not only because of its material 
makeup, but also because of its link with the Spiritual powers. 
Everything, therefore, must be fully respected. There is, 
therefore, in this sense of tapu, both a rational content, the 
recognition of the worth of each thing that exists, and a 
faith content, the recognition of each being's connection with 
the spiritual powers. This becomes a tremendous principle of 
respect for life, for the life of each part of creation. 

And humanity's special task is to work out, to bring about, the 
balance of every part of creation. That is why the sense of utu 
is so strong in Maori thinking. It is a question of balance. 

If we go against any part of nature there will be a hit back from 
it. We must respect each being, because each has its own tapu 
and its own mana, power. And this tapu comes from the spiritual 
powers, the atua. There is a lovely phrase in one of John White's 
manuscripts, Ko te tapu, te mana o nga atua, ' apu is the mana, 
the power, of the spiritual powers, the atua'. So tapu is a key 
factor in Maori thinking. 


The other thing that comes out of the story of Rangi and 
Papa is the position of humanity in creation. You know the story. 
There is first the separation of Rangi and Papa, the separation 
of the heavens, the spiritual side, from the earth, the material 
Side, and the reason for this separation is so that all the chil- 
dren of Rangi and Papa may move into the light. Then there are 
the battles that go on, first between Tawhiri and the rest of 
his brothers, then between Tu and his other brothers, and finally 
between Tu and Tawhiri. We finish in a situation where Tu, 


humanity, is lord of all but Tawhiri, the environment, the winds 
and storms. He is lord of all because he conquers all. He eats 
the fish, he eats the birds, he eats what grows from the earth, 
he eats the kumara. He is master of these. 


The thing that puzzled me for some time was the mention of 
karakia, the words of power that were given to Tu once he had 
won lordship over the universe. Now these words of power are 
the means by which Tu, and therefore humanity, is to control, to 
bring lilght out of the darkness, order out of chaos. He is to 
control all the elements of creation, not through physical vio- 
lence, but through the word. This sense of the word is vital in 
Maori thinking, it goes right through their thinking. You have 
only to walk onto a Marae to find that out. In any of the hui, 
the gatherings, the word - that is what is vital. That is part 
of humanity's specific nature, given to them when they are given 
the gift of life, the power of the word by which they are to 
bring order out of the chaos. Life and all that goes with it is 
seen as a gift. Humanity is not made by itself. 


The basic Maori spirituality is seen in the karakia. They 
cover every aspect of life, telling the seas to calm down and 
the winds to stop blowing or to blow somewhere else, telling the 
sun to come out - even the children have them, for the sun to 
come and warm the beach so you can have a nice time lying on it. 
They order the universe around. Then you have all the ritual 
karakia, whole community liturgies, for the birth and growth of 
the child, for your harvesting, your gardening, your fishing, 
for going after the birds and so forth. Your sicknesses are all 
covered, and warfare - there is a whole liturgy here, for going 
to battle, during the battle and on coming back from the war. 
The whole of life was covered by the karakia. 


My problem is when I come to the arrival of the European. I 
see this Maori hope of making Aotearoa a place of peace, this Maori 
vision of humanity, of the human person, the tangata, being 
Lord of this universe through their word, a Maori vision truly 
fulfilled in Christ. Yet when we, the Christian churches, came 
here we rubbished it. There are several references in the early 
manuscripts where the Maori speak of the time when they had 
faith in these karakia, in the word. And then the Christians 
came along with their Christian gospel "and we lost our faith in 
these words and they no longer work". 


So I look at Christ, what he said and what he did. ‘Even if 
we have faith as small as a mustard seed, if we tell the mountain 
to shift it will shift'. Surely he is telling us to use karakia 
as he did himself, telling the seas to calm down and the wind 
to stop blowing, providing the fish for Peter and the other 
apostles, ordering sicknesses to go, sending evil spirits away, 
even commanding people to rise from the dead, all by the word. 


If you read Elsdon Best you will find he speaks of most of 
these karakiaas meaningless and absurd mumbo jumbo (c.f. Best 
1976: 373). He regarded the Maori as an example of barbaric 
people and did not understand the thinking behind the karakia. 
But we too rubbish the karakia as pre-Christian pagan magic 


chants. Yet they are at the heart of the whole Maori spiritua- 
lity and mysticism. 


No wonder we have problems at Waitangi. Part of what is 
involved is the put-down of one culture by another. 


It seems to me that the Maori has given us an understanding 
of the mystery of the Ascension of Christ that perhaps no other 
people has, an understanding that seems particularly relevant to 
this country. Christ, the Lord of the universe, having conquered 
death where Maui failed, is now at the right hand of the 
Father. His whole life now, as expressed especially in the 
epistle to the Hebrews and in the Apocalypse, the Book of 
Revelation, is through prayer, through the power of his word, to 
lead us out of the darkness into the world of light, i te po te 
ao marama. His church has that same power if we have faith. 
Perhaps we have lost our nerve to some extent as a Christian 
group, and have become a bit like the people of Nazareth. When 
Christ returned there he found he could not work miracles 
because of their lack of faith. Perhaps that is our situation. 
But for the Maori the word is really powerful, really strong. 

His whole vision of the human person as lord of the universe 
through his word seems to me to be absolutely fulfilled in Christ. 
Again talking of the karakia, I cannot avoid accepting them 
because everytime I say Mass I say to bread, “This is my body" 
and to wine, "This is the chalice of my blood". If that is not 

a karakia, what is a karakia? Christ is the fulfilment of the 
whole vision of what the human person is made for as expressed 

in the Rangi and Papa story. And our only way to that fulfilment 
is Christ. 


One last point: our place in world history. We have been 
set apart through our thousand plus years of history (it goes 
back a lot further than a thousand years because Maori traditions 
have their roots in the whole Polynesian tradition; it goes 
right back to about the 1100 B.C. in Samoa and Tonga). So 
as I see it we are set apart as a sign for all peoples, for all 
nations: a sign of hope, a sign in the richness of our land, in 
the beauty of our land, and the rich food that we have to show 
our hospitality, to express our love to all peoples, a sign 
in the place we give to humanity and their word. It is all there. 


The whole of history has changed. As Bishop Mackey points 
out, history used to be centred around the Atlantic, but now it 
is becoming centred round the Pacific. As a New Zealander I 
like that very much. We are right on the edge of the Pacific, 

a bit like the Irish monks on the edge of Europe. Just as those 
monks brought the light back to Europe after the darkness of 

the Barbarian take-over, so in a way we are committed by God 

to bring this light and hope to the whole people of the world. 


The Maori view is a very positive view, in contrast with the 
Hindu view which seems to me to be a going back into the forest, 
a retreat to somehow regain our strength. In the Maori view we 
are to go out and face this world to bring about its balance 
with full respect for everything in it. That is why the sense 
of tapu, if we could bring that back into New Zealand with a 
fuli understanding of it, would be a very important element 


in my vision. And the same for this whole notion of Karakia, 
seeing both tapu and karakia as perfectly fulfilled in Christ. 


(Transcribed from a recording) 
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A THEOLOGY FOR A MIGRANT PEOPLE 
- Jim Stuart - 


My first encounter with New Zealand took place over three 
years ago. I was quite honestly overwhelmed by the length of 
the journey, even under modern travel conditions: the vast 
expanse of space called the Pacific Ocean and the incredible 
isolation and separation of New Zealand from the rest of the 
world in spite of its advanced communications technology. That 
impression has never left me and has been existentially rein- 
forced over and over again since arriving in New Zealand. Every 
time I have faced a crisis during my brief period of time here 
I have been reminded of the great distances of time and space 
that separate me from what has been my past and my cultural roots 
I have not been alone in this experience and have found comfort 
in the realisation that many New Zealanders share similar 
experiences with me. To come to New Zealand, the land of the 
long white cloud, requires a journey over immense distances, 
the severing of many ties to the past and undertaking the risks c 
building a new life in the world of the Pacific. All New 
Zealanders, whether Maori, Pakeha or Pacific Islander, share 
this in common. We are a migrant people seeking a new life. 


Whatever else theology is, it seeks to interpret the 
meaning of life and builds on the historical experience of 
peoples in their efforts to discover culturally significant and 
powerful symbols for living as New Zealanders. We all have our 
exodus, we all sail our canoes, we all seek our land and we all 
have our dreams. That much we all share in common. And yet 
these experiences are the realities that divide us most deeply, 
much deeper than we often want to admit or recognise. Idealis- 
tically we all came to New Zealand to find a new and better way 
of life; and historically, efforts to realise that better way 
of life have been costly in terms of cultural integrity, econo- 
mic self-determination and human freedom. Our historical 
divisions have always been with us from Waitangi to the Maori 
Land Wars to the recent Springbok Tour. We have expressed 
social equality and cultural diversity, and claimed ourselves 
to be one people - He iwi kotahi tatou - an assumption which 
has been seriously challenged by Maoris and Pakehas alike. And 
so the dreaming innocence of our past has been shaken by the 
Stark historical realities of the present. We have come of age 
as a people and now need relevant experiential symbols to carry 
us into an uncertain but promising future. 


The task before us is to uncover a gospel which offers the 
redemption of a new tomorrow for a nation bewildered by its 
present division and anticipates that coming kingdom of God in 
which liberation and justice shall be the bonds that unify us all 


os 


The symbols (for an authentic New Zealand theology) are 
present among us, pregnant with meanings and possibilities. 
We are being shaped by their power and as Christians, we find 
they have already been fleshed out for us in the biblical 
sources of our faith. They are our common Christian inheri- 
tance, and, while we may differ over their exact meaning and 
interpretation, we must come to terms with them. That much we 
share in common as Christians in New Zealand. While some may 
remain cynics, I believe after three short years of living 
and struggling in this remarkable country that these symbols 
have within them unusual possibilities. For biblical people 
have always been migrant people and although New Zealand has 
known many great migrations of people to its shores, the 
greatest migrations still remain in the future if we are willing 
to see and accept the freedom of being a migrant people. 


As a basis for an emerging New Zealand theology at least 
four experiential symbols come to mind: the long journey, the 
power of the land, the diversity of the people and the search 
for a vision. Every New Zealander comes into touch with these 
symbols from the time he/she is a child. Whether one studies 
a map of the world and learns the distances in miles separating 
New Zealand from the rest of the world, or whether one travels 
to or from New Zealand, the journey is always there. 

Whether one owns land, seeks to reclaim land taken from his/ 

her ancesters, or hopes to acquire land he/she never had before, 
the land is always there. Whether one is Maori, Pakeha, Islander, 
Asian or other, the diversity of the people is always there. 
Whether National, Labour, Social Credit or Values, the search 

for a vision is always there. These are our symbols which 

have grown out of the realities which all of us know as human 
beings, and as New Zealanders. And it is here, among the known 
and yet mysterious, that our theology can begin. 


The Long Journey 


The journey of the Israelites from the oppression and 
bondage of Egypt took an incredibly long time and led them 
through circumstances of hardship, suffering and danger. It 
waS a journey out of bondage into freedom, in the certainty that 
this was the intended purpose of God for the people. Thus 
part of being an Israelite was tied up with the memory of the 
journey out of the bondage of Egypt. This is the decisive event, 
remembered and re-enacted year after year by Jews around the 
world as they celebrate the Passover. According to the tradi- 
tional interpretation of the Passover: "In every generation one 
must look upon [themselves] as if [they] personally had come 
forth from Egypt". Jesus himself embarked on a similar journey 
as a kind of inevitable fulfilment of the exodus motif, when 
he and his parents left the familiar surroundings of Bethlehem 
and journeyed back to Egypt to escape the rage of Herod, and 
then returned via Nazareth to Jerusalem to complete his last 
and longest journey. Paul too embarked on long journeys which 
took him eventually to Rome and prison. 


Thus for Christians the journey became the basic pattern 
of deliverance, to which all other liberation motifs were 
accommodated. To be a Christian meant at least that one had 
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embarked on a great migration out of the bondage of the past 
into the promise of the future. 


From what I have heard, and I may be wrong, the first sett- 
lers came to New Zealand seeking a new life of peace for them- 
selves. They travelled in many long canoes over great expanses 
of water and subject to all sorts of dangers along the way. 
According to Simpson, the first people who settled Tiritiri o 
Moana (the things placed beyond one another are got to in the 
sea) were usually referred to as “the moa-hunters, a peaceful, 
hunting people who do not seem to have fortified their habi- 
tation or to have had weapons of war" (Tony Simpson, Te Riri 
Pakeha, p. 7). But the search for peace was not the only motive 
bringing settlers to New Zealand. Other canoes came later to 
trade, to acquire land and to establish a new life. The mild 
climate and excellent growing conditions made it seem like a 
land “flowing with milk and honey". And of course, there were 
the first missionaries determined to convert the Maori inhabi- 
tants to the Christian faith and the moral superiority of 
European Civlisation! Is it any wonder that between 1800 and 
1940 the Maori population declined by nearly half due to warfare 
and what Simpson calls "European disease"? In the ensuing years 
many more came until the more recent great migrations of Samoan 
and Tongan people. 


On every long journey there is always a risk. Journeys are 
disruptive experiences, fraught with unusual stress and danger. 
Some people leave the past behind seeking peace, others seeking 
profit and others seeking salvation, and all know that the dis- 
location of the journey can be destructive or creative. 

They carry within their canoes the ‘blindness and ignorance of 
the past and are usually determined to achieve their dreams at 
the expense of everything and everyone else. Thus cultural 
contact can easily lead to cultural invasion, economic 
opportunity can easily become economic dependence, and the con- 
servation of natural resources can easily mean aluminuim 
smelters and mining the Coromandel. The biblical sources also 
record the grim experiences of patterns of deliverance turned 
into patterns of oppression! Unfortunately it is not a very 
long journey from an Exodus to an Exile, or from a Palm Sunday 
to a Golgotha. 


AS a migrant people, New Zealanders have a history of long 
journeys. As the migrant people of God, Christians in 
New Zealand are faced with the task of owning and correcting 
the costly mistakes of navigation in the past, mistakes which 
have shipwrecked and damaged the careers of many people. In 
a sense their journey has just begun. 


The Power of the Land 


Whatu_ngarongaro he tangata, toitu he whenua - {humanity} 
perishes, but the land remains. Many a New Zealander dreams of 
@ quarter-acre section he/she can call his or her own. This 
is the power of the land. Israel comprises only approximately 
7,800 square miles or 150 miles by 50 miles and yet it has been 
fought over for centuries. Why does land have such a strong 
hold on us? Is it too much to ask the government to return 
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the 1.6 hectares called Bastion Point to the Maori people? A 
hundred years ago the government took approximately 3,000 acres 
of land from their ancestors and gave them only <50 and some 
blankets, clothing and tools in return! Or is it too much to 
ask the same government to recognise the expiration of a lease 
and return a parcel of land in Raglan to its rightful owners? 


No authentic New Zealand theology can ignore the power and 
reality of the land for it is fundamental to the experience of 
every New Zealander. It is also a fundamental biblical motif. 
In the book of Deuteronmy there is the religious instruction: 
When your [child] asks about the meaning of faith, the answer 
is to be given in terms of a recitation of the events which 
happened: 

Once we were Pharoah's slaves in Egypt and Yahweh 

brought us out from Egypt with a mighty hand. Before 

our very eyes Yahweh displayed great and ominous signs 

and wonders against Pharoah and all his court. Us 


he brought out from there so that he might bring us on; 


to give us the land which he promised by oath to our 
[forbears]. 


But the land which was a gift of God, and from which the 
people drew their life, was also a source of suffering and pain. 
The conquest of Canaan was a bitter and horrible experience 
especially for the defeated people. Yahweh was even portrayed 
as a God of holy war ruthlessly demanding the wholesale destruc- 
tion of Israel's enemies in a sacrifice to him. The same is 
also true for New Zealand. Whether it be for religious or 
secular reasons, land has often been ruthlessly taken and 
exploited. For many “indigenous" New Zealanders the land stands 
as a symbol of oppression and alienation. For many other 
New Zealanders the land stands as a symbol of power and domina- 
tion. For Christian New Zealanders the land stands as a symbol 
of judgement and hope. 


Therefore, an authentic New Zealand theology must develop 
a theology of the land which establishes the proper relationship 
between justice and land, persons and property. A system of 
law which vrotects property at the expense of persons, values 
order above human dignity, and seeks reconciliation of land 
differences without adequate compensation, cannot ensure a 
hopeful future for New Zealand. The migrant people of God are 
called to share what they have received, and return what they 
have unjustly taken to those who have nothing and those who 
have lost everything. 


The Diversity of the People 


The migrant people of God are called to be a diverse people 
unified by the Spirit of God. The paradigm is the early apos- 
tolic fellowship described in Acts 2 where Parthians, Medes, 
Elamites, etc., make up the fellowship of a community which 
transcends the boundaries of social, economic, racial and sexual 
distinction. It is a difficult ideal to attain and has caused 
continued struggle and conflict in the early church. 


Today if one walks along Karangahape Road from Symonds 
Street to Ponsonby, it becomes quickly apparent how diverse the 
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urban population of New Zealand is: Maori,Pakeha, Samoan, 
Tongan, Niuean, Fijian, Chinese and many other cultures and 
nationalities are all represented within a very short distance. 
In this sense of ethnic diversity New Zealand is a multi- 
cultural society. But if one travels to southern Otago, homo- 
geneity rather than heterogeneity becomes the pattern of life. 
I am sure there are some Pakeha New Zealanders who have never 
entered into a conversation with a Maori or Pacific Islander; 
and there are probably many other Pakeha New Zealanders who 
have never had the experience of a visit to a marae. New Zealand 
is and still remains very much a monocultural society. The 
ideal is far from the real. "The word miscegenation on 

the lips of some, particularly in the most successful multi- 
racial society in the world, is one of the nastiest in the 
language" (Simpson, p. 2). People of other cultures, parti- 
cularly Maori, Samoan and Tongan cultures, are viewed as 
"problems". They rarely attend universities, they usually 
over-populate the prisons, fill unskilled jobs - because, as 
we are often told, "that is what they are happiest doing”. 
After all they operate according to a different time-clock, 

a different set of cultural values, and speak a different 
language. The people of New Zealand may be diverse, but they 
want to survive! Such stereotyping is not uncommon in 

New Zealand society. 


A theology for New Zealand must come to terms with the 
issue of what it means to be a truly multi-cultural society. 
Ethnic diversity in itself does not constitute a multi- 
cultural society. The gospel speaks of liberation and recon- 
ciliation as essential to any truly multi-cultural society. 
Without justice and the equitable sharing of power, wealth and 
resources-among all peoples, there can only be the harsh reality 
of one group of people dominating and oppressing other groups 
of people. This is far from the ideal sought after in Acts. 
While it was never fully achieved, it remains valid for all the 
migrant people of God. The journey in which we all participate 
and which unites us, is a journey towards a truly multi- 
cultural society where justice and true aroha prevail. 


The Search for a Vision 


All great migrations are a search for something better. To 
migrate 1s to be drawn and pulled out of the past through the 
present into the future. This is the continual history of the 
people of God who live out their lives in continual anticipation 
of God's future which is always breaking in upon them. It is 
often said that if you know where a person is coming from, you 
can often tell where he or she is going. Isaiah's vision of a 
new exodus for the people of God grows out of his experience of 
what God has done in the past. The dreams of the past sometimes 
are the keys to the future. 


New Zealand has been a land of dreams. Many of the dreams 
have been distorted and selfish, but there are genuine 
aspirations which remain: a truly multi-racial, multi-cultural 
and multi-lingualsociety. A society free from colonial domina- 
tion, a society free of poverty on the one hand, and of osten- 
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tation and affluence on the other hand. A society free from 
excessive government regulation, a society where there is ample 
and meaningful employment opportunities for all. Maybe some 

of these are pipe-dreams, but they are part and parcel of 

the reasons why so many have made the long journey from all 
over the world to New Zealand. But a vision which is worth 
having is not something which can be held onto and kept for 
oneself. If it is a true vision, it must be shared to be 
meaningful. The search for a vision must the search for a 
vision which all New Zealanders can share and enter into on 
equal terms. To find such a vision-is painful and difficult, 
it demands sacrifice and dedication. Before it unites it will 
divide. For God demands justice among the people, beginning 
with his own people. This is the prophetic task of an authentic 
New Zealand theology, for “where there is no prophecy, the 
people cast off restraint". 


The possibilities of vision are all around us: the cries of 
the protesters on the pitch of Hamilton, “allwe are saying is 
give peace a chance"; the pride and courage of those who stood 
at Bastion Point or joined in the Maori Land March: the dream 
of a nuclear-free Pacific. They are all there. When will we 
Claim them as our vision, when will we recognise the coming of 
the Kingdom among us? This is the theological task and the 
prophetic calling of a migrant people; a great migration out 
of bondage into freedom. 
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THE PAKEHA CONTRIBUTION 


- John M. Ker - 


The settlement of New Zealand has been predominantly the work 
of two peoples, the Polynesian and the British, with a modest 
leavening from other European countries, and Asia. 


Apart from a handful of whalers, sealers, traders and adven- 
turers, the first deliberate European migration was the Church 
Missionary Society settlement at the Bay of Islands from 1814 
onwards. Few in numbers, frustrated by many problems yet by 
1840 they and the competing Wesleyans at Hokianga and the 
Roman Catholics at Russell had made contact with most settlements 
in the North Island. Henry Williams estimated in 1839 that 
there were about 1300 Europeans in the North Island and possibly 
200 in the South. 


The second influx occurred in the 1840's - the "Wakefield 
settlements” - which aimed at planting a "vertical slice" of 
British society in the antipodes. Company settlements were 
made in Wellington, Wanganui, New Plymouth and Nelson, and Church 
Association settlements in Otago and Canterbury. But it was 
difficult to persuade gentlemen with means to settle in 
New Zealand, and only Canterbury attracted a reasonable share 

of these. (About a quarter of the Anglican settlers there came 
as cabin passengers.) In addition, there were a number of 
Germans who settled in the Moutere Valley at Nelson and the 
French who had left for Akaroa before British sovereignty had 
been established. 


Following the flag were the "fencibles", discharged 
soldiers with land grants, who remained on call from their 
villages when required for military service. Significant group 
settlements followed in other places, among them the Scots at 
Waipu, the Bohemians at Puhoi and the Ulstermen at Katikati. 


The gold rushes of the sixties in Otago and Westland lured 
a variety of miners and camp followers from California, 
Australia and elsewhere. Some of these settled, though many 
continued their migration. The Chinese, few in number, but sig- 
nificant in the history of New Zealand, were among the later 
arrivals on the gold-fields. 


The 1870's saw the largest influx of settlers into New Zealand. 
Sir Julius Vogel's programme of development brough 190,000 
immigrants under various schemes - mostly from the British 
Isles. But by the 1880's, with recession the influx had grown 
to a trickle, and from then on the population has grown more 
by natural increase than by immigration. Migrants continued to 
come and were welcomed. After the Second World War, large numbers 
came from Britain and also from the Netherlands. Since 1974, 


the door has been closed except for those in preferred occupations 
or with strong family links. 


The aim of this paper is to “peer into the baggage" of the 
settlers, and try to discover some of the religious ideas, par- 
ticularly the unconscious assumptions that they brought with 
them. 


All generalisations are false, and some are even more out- 
rageous than others. Many would say that a person's religious 
views are “what they do with their solitariness" - very personal 
and individual. Certainly the motivations and backgrounds of 
the settlers varied widely. Yet there are some common 
features that can be discerned. 


1. The hardships and uncertainties involved in a sea voyage 

to an undeveloped land at the other end of the earth meant that 
the settlers who came were strongly motivated; unlike Hamlet, 
they wished to fly to ills they knew not of, rather than bear 
the ones they had. And they invited to join them those likely 
to succeed in this land. They were young. Charlotte Godley 
remarks that there were no old men to be seen in Wellington in 
1848. The indication isof a natural selection of men and women 
programmed to succeed. 


2. The next characteristic widely to be observed was their 
evangelicalism. The C.M.S. itself was a product of the Anglican 
Revival, and this spirit was common among the New Zealand Company 
settlers. The Otago settlement was a Free Church establishment 
with endowments for Church and Education that continue to this 
day. Mrs Godley may reflect the condescending.pity of the High 
Church party for the poor Scots in Otago who did not know which 
was Easter Sunday, but the zeal of Revival was not wholly absent 
from the Canterbury community. 


Evangelicalism meant missionary zeal towards the Maori and a 
faith in discipline and industry. The missionaries had come to 
win the Maori for the gospel, to protect them from the 
marauding adventurers and sellers of guns. They learned the 
language so that they might translate the Bible and the Prayer 
Book. They organised the villages to observe Morning and Evening 
Prayers daily. 


One of the consequences of their zeal was to take away from 
the Maori much of their own cultural heritage. Conversion meant 
coming to the light of the 19th century British custom, and 
turning their backs on “heathen" darkness. 


3. A significant, though largely unconscious element in the 
lives of most early New Zealand settlers, was their xeno- 

phobia. They came from a society where travel and communication 
was severely limited for ordinary people. Many groups, escaping 
social or religious persecution, clung tenaciously to the 

view that their sectarian gospel was the preferred way to heaven. 
Sectarian rivalry divided communities which were united in the 
physical necessities of life. In 1872 the suspicion and fear 
between denominations led to the Secular Clause in the Education 
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Act. And the deep suspicion between Protestant and Catholic 
persisted as a significant factor in our society until the last 
20 years. 


Xenophobia was not only towards those of other faiths. It 
extended to those of other nationalities. Anyone who did not 
speak English as a first language was suspect in New Zealand 
until the coming of the Dutch in the '50's. And Children whose 
native tongue was Maori were often punished for not speaking 
English in the school playground. 


But the worst aspects of xenophobia were the dark sus- 
picions of the Chinese, who have been exemplary citizens of 
New Zealand, and the periodic "red scares" that for a hundred 
years have been the excuse for repressive measures in this 
country. 


Geographic isolation and a strong attachment to Britain as 
"home" have isolated New Zealand society from the enriching 
cross-currents of other world cultures until quite recent times. 


4. On the whole, Wakefield's theory of a "vertical slice" of 
British society did not work out. Those with means invested in 
land and business at rock-bottom rates, but for the most part 
did not settle here; New Zealand was a field for economic 
imperialism. But among those who did settle, there was a strong 
sense of egalitarianism which has left its mark on our 

national character. As refugees from the divisions caused by 
the Industrial Revolution, the settlers refused to allow the 
worst evils of the old world into their land. 


9. The spirit of 19th century colonialism accepted that the 
opportunities for achievement were set by a person's own industry 
and energy. The horizons were limitless. Land was to be had 
cheaply from the Maori or from the government. The rewards were 
to the resourceful and the enterprising. To this day “Kiwi 
ingenuity" is a prized characteristic. 


6. Isolation, the difficulty of much terrain and the fluctuation 
of markets have been big challenges for the rural community. 

The New Zealand farmer has developed a spirit of rugged 
individualism and a strong will to survive, but he has been less 
than understanding of other sections of the community, espe- 
Cially those he employs, or whose industries touch his own. 


7. The puritan attitude towards property was another assumption 
which came into conflict with the easy-going attitude of the 
Maori. "Hansard (of H.M.S. Acheron) fancied that a Maori thought 
it fair to extract what he could from the obviously well- 
heeled, but 'where satisfied of the reverse, with a smile they 
freely share what is going'."(1) 


Disillusion was bound to come when the European and Maori 
ethics of property came into collision; the bitter harvest is 
not yet spent. 
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In conclusion, the following comments are offered: 


A. It was historically inevitable that the Maori people would 
come in contact with European civilisation. 


B. The missionaries, though operating within a very limited 
framework of vision and understanding, did much to protect the 
Maori against exploitation by others and internecine warfare. 


C. The settlers were welcomed by the Maori and then, without 
malice aforethought, proceeded to exploit the Maori by the 
immensity of their numbers, by their cultural colonialism, and 
especially by their attitude to land. 


D. Their dream of building a better brighter Britain in the 
South Seas was contained within the limits of a 19th 

century framework. The smallness of the country and population 
necessitated the building of communities in which human inter- 
dependence was more or less clearly perceived. 
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THE CHRISTIAN TRADITION 


- David Balfour - 


Wherever the Church of England was taken it was almost 
always assumed that the tradition of the Church and culture 
were the same thing. So when we come to look at the Church's 
tradition in New Zealand we see a direct import and imposition 
of the Church of England, and English culture. The result of 
this was to partially or often totally disallow the religious 
beliefs and the culture of the indigenous people. 


In the light of this, it would appear that those who 
brought the faith to New Zealand seldom, if ever, stopped to 
ask the question, "What have the Maori people got in their 
religious system that relates to Christianity?" This approach 
was guite natural for the missionary who was a product of 
the age. An age of colonisation that had an inherent under- 
standing that English culture and belief was superior. There 
was added to this a fear that the indigenous culture and belief 
was riddled with evil spirits and demons. The missionaries 
thought that they brought God with them. 


The Maori people had quite a number of practices and 
beliefs in their society which have Christian parallels. 
For instance, baptism as a rite was not unknown to the Maori. 
Also their concept of remembering is very akin to the Jewish 
understanding of remembrance; and their meeting houses can 
easily be seen as a focal point for a church community, the 
body of Christ. This denial of the Maori community seems 
amazing when so much of their culture was basically New 
Testament. In the north of New Zealand the missionary had the 
Maori burn or bury their meeting houses, because of a fear of 
ancestor or spirit worship. A good example of the imposition 
of the Church's faith with little thought for where people 
already were. 


It is worth noting that this missionary expansion is 
unlike that of the early Church which often christianized 
pagan rites and customs. It is easy to see why the missionaries 
thought in the terms they did, and so much easier from our 
point of view to criticise them. If we are not to make the 
same mistakes then the Church has to rethink its traditions and 
their relevance for now. The process has already begun but 
needs to go a lot further and will need to take cognizance of 
our multi-cultural society. 


For us "in the now" the historical perspective needs to 
be redeemed. We need to be constantly re-evaluating our 
traditions and our worship so that it may be relevant to “the 
now". However, the tendency to want to throw out everything 
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is very strong, and usually from those with little understanding 

of the past. Father Geoffrey Preston, O.P., puts it like 

this:(1) 
Literally, the most radical [person] is the [person] who 
is well-rooted, who has got back to {their] roots. We 
are to be well-rooted in our individual past, with a 
sense of where we have come from, of what we were and 
Started out with, of where we have been since we first 
Started out. Similarly, we must be well-rooted in our 
collective and communal past. If we are ever going. to 
be radicals in the wayin which the Root of Jesse is 
radical, productive of new and unexpected growth, 
shooting up with fresh life and vigour, then we must 
be rooted in our tradition. Again and again it has 
proved to be the case that the more firmly the Church 
Or some group within the Church is rooted in its past 
the more vigorously it can produce new growth. There 
is a kind of traditionalism that is really dead, for 
it consists in simply repeating the time-hallowed 
(r perhaps one should say time-desecrated) formulae 
and styles of doing things. But there is also a kind 
of traditionalism that is altogether necessary for any 
real renewal. If we want to renew our lives together 
then at least some of us must be thoroughly steeped 
in our tradition with an intimate and interior 
acquaintance. In particular, some of us at least must 
know the way things were at the beginning, the land- 
marks our [forebears] in faith, or in a religious 
family in the Church, set up for us. But if only some 
of us need to read and go on reading the source material 
of our tradition and be able to communicate it to 
others, all of us without exception must have a sense 
of what our tap-roots are, of how fresh it all was 
once, of how relative our sense of staleness is and 
how it is possible for it all to be fresh again since 
the root can still shoot. For it can shoot again. 


For uS aS a congregation at St Paul's, there is a con- 
stant search to enable the traditions of the Church to speak. 
But they must speak in the here and now. If they do not, 
then it is a dead letter. It is interesting to note that, 
in an age of visual involvement, the Church is Still dumping 
its symbols. We find a lot of people from non-symbolic or 
Sacramental backgrounds coming, looking, and finding something 
relevant for them. 


However, there are some limitations in trying to use the 
Church's traditions. The calendar of the Church is a good 
example. In the northern hemisphere it fits well as it is 
geared to the seasons of the year. The rhythms of the earth 
are used to underscore the Christian life cycle, e.g. Spring 
and Easter come together. Quite naturally the missionary trans- 
planted the Church's calendar as is. However, it does not 
fit easily and is out of step with the natural rhythms of 
the earth. 
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Advent and Christmas is another good example of the sort 
of problem that tradition can cause. Advent today in 
New Zealand tends to be one vast orgy of celebration and 
spending. There is the end of the working year looming, the 
Christmas business rush, and the rush of factories, etc., to 
fulfil orders. There is the last minute panic to prepare for 
holidays, the children finishing exams, and schools breaking 
up. In the midst of this the church is attempting to attract 
the attention of her family and ask them to prepare for the 
celebration of the incarnation. In doing so, often we get 
mixed up with Father Christmas and pretty postcard presentations 
of the Christmas story. I believe that there is a wealth of 
material in the old monastic rites of Advent, that could in 
this day and age really speak to people if it is put into 
a modern context. But to try to do so may be impossible 
because of the enormous pressures already on Christians. 


A really radical thought is to challenge people to rethink 
completely Advent and Christmas, to make it a time of 
solemnity and awe and wonder. But that would require a with- 
drawal from a lot of the “mad rush of Christmas" and would 
not be easy. 


I know of one community of people who refused to enter the 
made scramble. They decided to really keep Advent and to 
celebrate Christmas with only one gift per adult or child. 

The fuss this caused with their families and friends, to say 
nothing of the church community in which they are situated, 
was incredible. And this was in the northern hemisphere where 
they did not have the added pressures we do. 


Another factor that affects traditions is sociological. 
If we look at society in England in the 16th and 17th cen- 
turies, we see that it is structured on a strictly hierarchical 
basis. 


The state looked The family looked like 
like this: this: 

God | God 

king father. 

courtiers mother 

hoi polloi children 


Church buildings reflected society. There was a high altar 
in the choir, and the choir was the place which king, courtiers 
and the 'professionals' (i.e. clergy and monastics) sat. The 
altar was against the east wall and the celebrant stood with 
his back to the congregation. God was somewhere beyond the 
east window “high and lifted up". 


The hoi polloi sat in the nave which was usually separated 
from the choir by a screen, often of stone. 


The main theological emphasis of the time was transcendence. 
Again this was reflected in the church buildings with their huge 
columns and high ceilings. 
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About the end of Victoria's reign we see a sociological 
change beginning, that becomes much more obvious after the 
1939-45 war. 


The state now looks something like this: 


PEOPLE 
GOVERNMENT 
0 G 
PV O P 
EOE VE 
O R EO 
P N R P 
LM NL 
EE ME 
N E 
iL N 
GOVERNMENT 


- Democratisation begins to take shape 
The family has changed to: 


CHIL DR EN 


H 

I MUM R 
L OD D OD 
D A GOD A L 
R D D iI 
E MUM H 
NERDLIHC 


- the emanicipation of women brings changes to the 
family 


Church buildings begin to reflect these changes. The altar 
moves away from the wall, often taking a central place. The 
clergy face the people, and clergy and people are in close 
proximity to one another. Liturgy changes; it is no longer 
something that happens “up there", with those who are 
“Nearer my God to Thee". Now it is an every member activity 
with far more participation. 


The theology has also changed, the emphasis now being on 
immanence. 


The Church in the 16th and 17th centuries was established; 
to be a member of the realm you had to be a member of the 
Church. The Church today is almost totally dis-established, 
even in places where it still looks established. Note the 
recent furor over the Archbishop of Canterbury's refusal to 
hold a 'triumphal' service after the Falklands War. Also his 
Stand, with the other English bishops, on the nuclear war issue. 
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Dr Massey Sheppard, an Anglican liturgist, has noted that 
all the 'new' liturgies that have been produced reflect this 
sociological change. From establishment to a missionary 
emphasis, we are now, he says, in a pre-Constantinian era. 


The effect of this movement on the local congregation can 
be quite marked. Most congregations have people who still 
think in hierarchical terms. They also have people of this 
day and age. This can create tremendous difficulties in 
re-thinking tradition. I believe we have often done a dis- 
service to some because we have not taken them into account. 
Although it is difficult, we need to cater for both groups, 
and provide bridges. 


There is a danger in all this for those responsible. 
They will often hang on to tradition for tradition's sake, or 
they will climb on the bandwagon and become "gimmicky". 
Neither stance is good enough. We often see parishes torn 
apart because not enough attention has been paid to looking at 
‘who' is in the congregation and how they think. In my 
experience getting both sides to see the process I have des- 
cribed is not difficult; once they see the changes that have 
taken place. 


Music is another area of tension in our traditions. 
Anglicans have prided themselves that worship takes place in 
"a language understood by the people'. However, an interesting 
re-action sets in when one tries to introduce new music. The 
‘establishment' model so drew on cathedral worship that every 
parish church emulated it. “Only the best was good enough 
for God". When one tries to introduce new music one is 
faced with a clash between ‘a concert by the gifted' and 
‘participation by all'. 


Besides our own traditions there are new possibilities 
available to us. The Ecumenical movement has opened up a 
whole new dimension to tradition. Instead of sniping at each 
other from the sidelines there is now a possibility of learning 
from one another. My fear is that we will 'play' at it 
rather than being truly radical. Also it is high time that we 
in New Zealand looked at our multi-cultural society, this 
includes not only the different races but those distinctive 
NEW ZEALAND CHARACTERISTICS WE HAVE DEVELOPED. There is a 
wealth of material there for us to explore and discover. 


With reference to multiculturalism, I have been interested 
to observe a Pakeha congregation develop a different 
approach to death and burial. They have drawn a lot on the 
Maori people's approach and woven it into their own cultural 
expression. (Is it the beginning of a New Zealand tradition 
for this Church?) They almost always bring their dead to the 
church building, where they keep a 'vigil'. This is not just 
a small service and their home, they come and sleep at night 
with their dead. The Church has become the place where one 
visits the dead rather than the funeral parlor. 
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The service is still in the context of the Eucharist, 
however, space is now given for all who wish to, to address 
the dead. . . 


This development has not been confined just to the 
"trendy". I became aware that a new tradition was emerging, 
and this was confirmed for me when one of the older parishioners, 
somewhat uppercrust, said 'that is what I want for my funeral. 
A Requiem Mass, but I hope you will come and sleep with me and 
that there will be freedom for people to speak at my funeral’. 


For us to discover a truly New Zealand tradition will mean 
tensions and difficulties. If we do not face the issue we will 
become an irrelevant anachronism. To face the issue means 
to give it some priority and not just nationally but congre- 
gationally. Every congregation will develop its own traditions 
and there needs to be a method of “re-calling" the congre- 
gation's specific history within the total history of the 
Church. We will need to tap into our roots to be really 
successful. 


The psalmist found it hard to Sing the Lord's song in 
a strange land. Often we do too because, like the psalmist, 
we have not looked for God in that land, or we do not believe 
that God can be there. 


If scripture is our touchstone, then let us explore God 
making “all things new" today. I hope these few thoughts 
will assist in helping all of us to fina a true New Zealand 
tradition. 


REFERENCE 
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THE CHRISTIAN TRADITION 


~ Adam M. L. MacFarlan - 


My background is the Church of Scotland, in which I was 
brought up and in which I served as a parish minister. On 
the ecclesiastical side the first “shock” in New Zealand was 
that I was no long “the minister” (of the Established Church) 
but "a minister". I was even referred to as a “non- 
conformist"! The lack of a “state" church has many reper- 
cussions we do not realise fully. 


The “seasons” were difficult to accept. I was warned I 
should never get used to Christmas in the antipodes, and I 
think this is true. It is not so much the season of the year 
and the absence of the “family festival”. In Europe people 
go _ home for Christmas, in New Zealand people "go away". 

This too has an effect on our theology. The "build up” to 
Easter is also lacking - it is, after all, the Autumn holiday. 


The churches in Scotland were very much community centres 
(in my boyhood) catering for the whole family. Boy Scouts, 
B.B. and Guildry or Guides, the church soccer team, the women's 
guild, the church outings - even the church savings bank. I 
know this is fragmented today, but I do not think it ever 
existed in the New Zealand urban scene. 


Theological thinking appeared to me to be pre-war (which 
war I dare not say!). The Geering controversy, on reflection, 
seems incredible in this generation. I have heard little 
serious discussion on The Myth of God Incarnate(1) and the like. 
But remember I am not in touch with theological discussions. 


I am in touch with education and this is the most difficult 
thing for me to accept - the almost total ignorance of the Bible 
and theological thought. The most familiar stories of the Old 
Testament for example (the “mother's knee" ones) are almost com- 
pletely unknown. I find it difficult to accept the idea of 
"secular" schools and indeed a “secular” university. 


There are, of course, encouraging things too. The growth 
of inter-church co-operation and understanding is one 
(whether official or not). The humanitarian, social service 
scene, is another - concern for others. It may be that the 
idea of the practical, no-nonsense New Zealander applies to 
theological outlook also: feet and eyes firmly on the ground, 
leave theological speculation to others. Maybe we will 
pioneer church union after all. 


NOTE 


1. John Hick, ed., The Myth of God Incarnate (London: SCM, 
1977). 
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CONTEMPORARY SPIRITUALITY 


WHAT IS GENUINE AND WHAT IS EPHEMERAL IN 
THE CHARISMATIC WIND? 


- Donald H. Battley - 


My perspective is that of an Anglican, a parish minister, 
and a suburbanite. 


Charismatic is the jargon word meaning pentecostal or neo- 
pentecostal (not very helpful words anyway!). It has also a 
root meaning of "freely given by divine generosity”. 


Is it a “renewal" or "movement"? This depends on your point 
of view. It is a movement in the sense of an occurence which 
produces motion or effect. But it is not a movement in the 
human sense of being highly and deliberately organised. It 


is a disorganised affair. 


It is a "renewal" in the sense of something which make old 
things newly alive or effective, or brings persons alive to new 
realities. It is a renewal and, I submit, a renewal of the 


Church which has further implications. Thus Visser 'T 


Hooft, The Renewal of the Church (1955), pp. 90 ff. gives this 
analysis of God-inspired renewal. He quotes Luther: "It is 
not yet done and accomplished, but it is going on. It is not 
the end, but the way. It is not all glistening and shining, 
but it is all being swept”. 


The features of continuous, God-inspired renewal he gives 
as these: 


1. The starting point is that the renewal of the Church is 

the work of God and not of fhumanity]by itself. "(It) does not 
begin with more or less solemn decisions of synods, conferences 
or committees, but with an encounter between God and [humanity], 
in which God takes hold of the situation." (p. 91) 


2. Every true renewal of the Church is based on the hearing 


anew of the Word of God as it comes to us in the Bible. "Let 


the Church which seeks to renew itself takes its lead from some 
new religious or cultural development of some new technique 

it remains in fact within the closed circle of the old world". 
(p. 92) 


3. The New Testament teaches with the greatest clarity that 
there is no renewal except through the Holy Spirit. (p. 92) 


4. There can be no renewal without repentance - because renew- 
al presupposes a break with the old world - turning from ego- 
centricity and church-centredness to God's kingdom. (p. 96) 
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5. Church - renewal also means the re-edification of the Church - 
“the action of the Holy Spirit by which he creates the people 
of God and gives shape to its life". (p. 97) 


6. This means the restoration of true fellowship in our con- 


gregations. "Koinonia belongs to the very nature of the Church 
and depends on the re-entry of the Church into the realm of the 
new creation". (p. 99) 


7. Renewal of the Church implies also that the Church 
rediscovers its apostolic missionary character - firstly in 
that its witness to its own members becomes again a true 
kerugma. (p. 100) 


8. Renewal means at the same time that the evangelistic and 
missionary task is seen as the normal task of the whole 
Church. (p. 101) “This can come only through the work of the 
Holy Spirit" - and he quotes Acts 1: 8. 


He concludes, “Every intervention of the Holy Spirit appears 
as a partial intervention and all true newness in the Church 
seems to lead a precarious existence. . . .There is in the life 
of the Church in history no definitive renewal, no renewal 
which is not threateneded by relapse. . .no reformation which 
is not followed by some form of deformation. But if we con- 


clude that therefore the situation of the Church is hopeless 
we are wholly at variance with the biblical view. 


The eight characteristics described by Visser 'T Hooft 
are well known to charismatics. Personally I do not know 
another development in the life of the Church that corresponds 
so well with this outline. 


A spot of history 


American pentecostalism dates from 1900, though it is rooted 
in 19th century evangelical and holiness movements. (In the 
U.K., Elim, etc., have roots in 19th Century Catholic 
Apostolics.) 


Charismatic renewal in the historical churches dates from 
1962/63. Humanistically it is an inevitable “spill-over" 
from the Pentecostals. But why did it burst out worldwide in 
1962/63? Has it any relation to Vatican II, and Pope John 
XXIII‘'s prayer "renew your wonders in our day as by a New 
Pentecost“? (Hence Cardinal Suenen's book A New Pentecost?) 
There had been isolated “secret"“ charismatics - e.g., 
Agnes Sandford. In 1963 it came out of hiding - Denis Bennett, 
Time, etc. 


The Present situation - some identifiable positives: 


1. A recovery of faith - inevitably with some reversion to 
simplicity in believing. 


2. A revival of prayer - both corporate and private. 
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3. A rediscovery of the Bible as a personal book - with some 


ambivalence towards and unresolved uncertainty about critical 
or advanced scholarship. 


4. A _re-animation in worship, matched with increased tensions 
about liturgy; a recovery of praise; an increase of freedom and 
creativity. 


5. An appearance of new songs of praise, of personal piety 
and of testimony about God's saving work - a quite remarkable 
development. Historically all movements of revival have pro- 
duced new hymnody. 


6. A restoration of forms of prophecy and of other seemingly 


“supernatural” revelations - e.g., visions, “words of knowledge" 


7. A reappearance of glossolalia which helps to clarify pas- 


sages in I Corinthians and Acts, and has certain personal bene- 
fits. It may even relate to a release within the bridge 

between the left brain and the right brain - hence the outbursts 
of creativity. 


8. A return to communality, not only in the relativity few 
residential communities but also in parishes. Congregational 
life is changing rapidly, becoming more intimate, more com- 
mitted and possibly more exclusive. 


9. A resurgence of lay ministry, a remodelling of the ministry 


of the clergy and a re-organisation of the structures of the 
parish. 


10. A return of evanglism and w eens rng) and a, reinstatement 
of prayer ministries for healing. 
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Now, not everyone has gone for this, or even approves of 
it, but it is very widespread. 


The question, I think, is, "How much of it is lasting"? 


Well, that depends. The individual can indeed lose any 
renewal - except perhaps the memory of it. Some do. Some are 
cast adrift; some succumb to persecution, ostracism. Some 
revert to sin or unbelief. But many do not. 


The church can easily curb and crush such developments. 
It just might do so still. At present it may be trying to 
starve it out. If you want to be a charismatic you have to 
learn to feed yourself. 


| 
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The thing itself will remain for a long time. The most 
dedicated charismatics are relatively young people (under 50?). 
Their skills and experience are not diminishing. The powers 
of renewal rise up again, and will continue to do so. 


Furthermore, their effectiveness is widening. Intellec- 
tually, missiologically, politically, ecclesiastically, the 
L charismatics are advancing (despite deaths, defections and 
| deletions!). 
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A danger for them is that they may lose their freshness 
under the work load, or sell their spiritual singlemindedness 
for ecclesiastical advancement. 


There are other critiques I could make, but time is against 
me. 


But what of it may ephemeral? 


Well, that depends, I think, on your view of spirituality. 
There is much confusion about spirituality today, and psycho- 
logical studies - and bio-chemical studies - have made us aware 
of things which can cause “highs" and altered states 
of consciousness. 


What is happening in charismatics? It is not easy to say. 
My own assessment is that even when allowance has been made for 
the effects of poly-psyche, group inducement and the almost 
hypnotic effect of some pentecostal preachers, there seems to 
be something extra at work. A restoration takes place - 
repeatedly - within human personalities when the Holy Spirit 
has been meaningfully invoked, the scriptures taught with 
conviction, and faith aroused. 


So I am saying that I do not think it is just a culturated 
“product of a media age, an irruption from the disordered 
seventies, or a reversion of weary minds and saddened souls to 
a euphoric religious infantilism. 


Indeed, although some of this may be seen amongst charis- 
matics (not often amongst Anglicans), enduring charismatic 
experience requires a lot of maturity. Enough maturity to 
forgive opponents and to live free of enmity; to face and con- 
fess one's own sin and to live free of it - never easy in my 
experience; to survive broken hopes and to hope again; to live 
in expectation even when the vision tarries; and to stand inde- 
pendently, taking the consequences. Such attitudes are not 
infantile. 


It is my hunch that the charismatic thing is far from 
transitory. It is, rather, another searching into humanity's 
most ancient mystery. What is this life-force that is at work 
in me? Why does it wax and wane? Can I harness it? Is it 
safe to do so? Is it dangerous? Is it within me - or beyond 
me? What is its name? How do I stay creatively related to 
myself - to it, and to my neighbour? 


Viewed in that light, charismatic spirituality is well 
within the central issues of the ancient religious quest. 
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SPIRITUALITY OF THE LAURA 
-~ C. M. Gordon - 


The cattle tracks go up from the village to the high pas- 
ture, winding, deeply pitted. These are the footsteps of the 
ox, which the ancient Chinese sage followed to find meaning in 
the wilderness.(1) The tracks which Abraham, Moses, Elijah, 
all followed into the "QQ épnpos (desert) where God met them in 
theophany. The basic biblical revelation of the Spirit is given 
in the desert; it is corporately experienced in Exodus, mediated 
by the prophets, and recapitulated by Christ in the wilderness 
when his messiahship is revealed. Ontologically, the eremiti- 
cal comes first, the corporate ecclesiastical follows. 


This explains the extraordinary "exodus" to the desert in 
the fourth century and onwards. “It was not monasticism that 
was new in the Church in the third and fourth centuries, but 
the secular life now lived by the mass of Christians".(2) 

We have not yet understood that the classic patristic theology 
of the 318 holy fathers of Nicea and those of Chalcedon was 
forged largely by the desert experience of men like St 
Athanasius who had lived with Antony the Great. 


The call of the Spirit to the desert today also comes at 
a time when the ecclesiastical church is being seduced, not to 
Byzantium, but to humanism, to left wing politics which point 
towards Christ .as the legitimate Son of Karl Marx - this is 
neo-Arianism. 


The desert spirituality challenges this modern heresy by 
calling a person to leave all human standards, all political 
dreams, to get away from smoking factory chimneys and atomic 
mushroom clouds, and place themself as poor, stripped of all 
technology, bereft of learning, a solitary person between the 
rocks and the sky: waiting to be met by the divine person. 

It is a total reliance on transcendence. The certainty of 
"otherness", of God, the incomprehensible, wordless, inaudible 
GOD who inhabits eternity. 


This is the heart of the monastic witness. The obedience 
to the first commandment, the refusal to allow God to be used 
to keep the ecclesiastical machinery going, issue car allow- 
ances - or be otherwise useful. Let God be God, is the ultimate 
cry. On this apparently senseless witness all else is built. 


For some, like Charles de Foucauld in the Sahara 50 years 
ago, Thomas Merton 25 years ago, or the unknown, unrecognised 
hermits of the Celtic Isles today, this is their whole occu- 
pation, their life's culmination. How? Why? | 


That is the Spirit's mystery. They can not tell another 
of the reality behind the sacred tetragram mm YHVH which may 
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not be pronounced; it is apophatic. But the unpronouncable 
language is conveyed to others who are close to God. It is 
conveyed sometimes by the Spirit in the communion of saints 
but mostly in the common office of the church, the Opus Dei 
said with the angels and archangels and all the company of 
heaven. 


For most people the desert retreat is not a whole time 
occupation. But there are modern forms of withdrawal for 
brief refreshment in a busy life. Almost the Spiritual equiva- 
lent of a yachting holiday when, alone, one sails off-shore 
to drop the coast-line behind to find God over-arching sea and 
sky. 


What we have at Opononi is a New Zealand edition of the 
ancient Laura or Lavra. That is a half-way stage between the 
solitary hermit and communal monastry. 


The pattern is one of self-sufficiency on 85 acres. 
Central chapel and library and then individual baches (cells) 
grouped around; a comfortable guest house and a very isolated 
“A“® frame hermitage away in the bush. 


The life is idiorhythmic, each person's own response to the 
Spirit, their own prayer times: but there are two common 
offices in chapel each day and the Sunday eucharist. 

(Pachomius would recognise this!) Guests cook their own food, 
and come and go as they please. Sounds free and easy, yes. 

But more deeply, very difficult to use the Silence, the freedom 
and your own inner tumult you bring with you; and allow the 
Spirit to shape all this to your growth. Ideally, it is 

like the old Egyptian hermit whose visitor said to him “Abba, 
as far as I can I say my little office, I fast a little, I 
pray and meditate, I live in peace as far as I can, I purify 
my thoughts. What else can I do?" Then the old man stood up 
and stretched his hands towards heaven. His fingers became 
like ten lamps of fire, and he said to him, “If you will, you 
can become all flame". That is the monastic pentecostalism, 
the “acquiring of the Spirit" in Orthodox theology. "God 
became [humanity], that [humanity] might become God", said the 
Greek Fathers in hyperbole. | 


Summary. The monastic, hermit, Laura-way of spirituality 
is rooted in the bible desert tradition, where cattle tracks 
go upwards, where Christ prayed; it is continuous with the 
monastic tradition from St Antony onwards; it is lived in the 
metabolism of the divine office, in the grace of the sacraments, 
in the body of the one holy catholic apostolic Church; for 
the sake of the Holy Trinity - no less. 
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SECULARISATION 
THE PROPHETS OF SECULARISATION 


- Phil Spencer - 


In the post-Christian era, what good news have the prophets 
of secularisation for New Zealand? 


1. This is a reply to the question; a reply must make some 
assumptions about the question if we are to get off the ground 
at all. 


Assumptions: that we live in the post-Christian era; that 
the prophets of secularisation can be identified and are being 
heard. All could be questioned at some points; including some 
from the point of view of running a parish. 


2. There are some very tempting side roads that have come to 
mind as this paper was being prepared. For instance, it could 
be claimed that New Zealand is a secular society and has been 
so from the beginning. The influence of religion has been 
minimal: only the protestant temperance movement and the 
denominational rivalries over religious education have had any 
great significance. 


One would think then that the prophets of secularisation 
would have been welcomed with open arms. The experience of 
Lloyd Geering and others does not seem to bear this out. 


3. In view of this it might be rather more interesting to ask, 
perhaps at a later date, why have the prophets of seculari- 
sation not been seen as bearers of good news in New Zealand? 
First, however, we must see what has been offered. 


4. The message of secularisation 


(i) In 1956 Ronald Gregor Smith came to New Zealand and 
delivered the Burns Lectures at Knox College in the faculty 
of divinity of Otago University. He was at that time the pub- 
lisher of the SCM Press, and put his lectures into print as 
The New Man: Christianity and Man's Coming of Age. He came and 
went and, as far as I know, had little impact on the course of 
events or on theology. New Zealand had to wait another ten 
years, with the slight hiccup of John Robinson's Honest to God 
in 1963, for Lloyd Geering to set the country by the ears with 
his radical re-interpretation of the resurrection events. 


(ii) Yet Gregor Smith had said it all in some ways. He, 
of course, admits his debt to Bonhoeffer, and seems to have 
served his mentor well in helping to popularise his ideas in 
English. 
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In his last lecture Gregor Smith puts very clearly the 
basic message of the secular prophets: “the almost entirely 
dissipated claim of real transcendence as an existent force 
within this world" (p. 96). 


This is good old theological language which probably did 
not sink into the minds of the churchmen who heard Gregor Smith, 
so used were they to the theological conjuring tricks passing 
for theology in the tense gloom of Barthian reaction to the 
alleged failure of liberal Christianity. After all, when the 
monumental flow of words from Barth and his disciples could let 
us all sail happily along as crypto-fundamentalists, coping 
with the “dissipated claims of real transcendence" was simple. 
All we had to do was say: "what I say transcendence is does not 
mean what Gregor Smith thinks it means, it is what I mean and 
what I say the scriptures mean”. 


However, things did not stop with Gregor Smith and his book. 
The progress of secularisation received a definite boost and 
great publicity from the publication of Robinson's Honest to 
God. a 


Robinson, and then for New Zealand Geering, spelt out the 
real meaning of the Gregor Smith thesis. 


(iii) Honest to God made it clear that the end of “real 
transcendence" meant the end of the double-decker universe; 
the spiritual and the material as two parallel worlds no 
longer could be defended. Robinson caught public interest in 
religion by saying God is not “up there" or “out there". He 
distinguished two ideas: he thought that we would find it easy 
to see “up there" as pure myth, but that it could take perhaps 
a century to see “out there“ in the same light (p. 15). 


(iv) For New Zealand the focus became sharper in the Geering 
affair of the late '60's. The ideas of the universe as one, 
the "up there" and “out there", and even the new humanity, were 
all very interesting. In some ways they were even acceptable - 
what we all had been thinking for some time. With Geering 
the secular reaction in us turned on the person of Jesus him- 
self. Robinson had a lot to say about the man for others and 
even about the virgin birth. But, like “Jesus Christ: 
Superstar", he had nothing to say about the resurrection. 
Geering said it all, and said it all in a way that left little 
doubt as to what was happening. In no way could it. be assured 
that the resurrection was a physical event in which a once dead 
body came, after an interval of three days, to life again. 

This in some ways was the end of the last ditch defence so many 
of us conducted whenwe said there is, of course, one essential 
miracle; all the rest can go, but not the miracle of the 
resurrection. 


To this there was a violent reaction - which has not 
finished. It burst into flame again in 1969 on the question 
of "immortality of the soul“ or “resurrection of the body". 
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If you like it was the final application of the secular theo- 
logy to ourselves. 


(v) The last step has been the recent book of Don Cupitt 
Taking Leave of God, where he quite firmly tells us the place 
of God in contemporary Christianity is only as a necessary 
myth. “God isthe mythical embodiment of all that one is 
concerned with in the spiritual life" (p. 166). 


5. What then is the good news to be extracted from all of this? 
And where is it leading us all? Where is it pointing the Church 
to. go? 


I would now like to make some comments from the point of 
view of a parish minister. (Also I should apologise for not 
mentioning many more of the prophets of secularisation, 
not all of whom would be happy with my outline of important 
events.) 


My comments are these: 


(i) The prophets of secularisation, having nailed our reli- 
gious perspective to the planet on which we live, make us take 


very seriously the existence of other religions besides 
Christianity. 


This has been the work of John Hick, among others. He 
has not travelled all the way along the road of secularisation, 
but he has moved to the point where he asks, "would a loving 
God restrict his revelation to one particular stream of human 
life?" He makes it clear that religious pluralism is not only 
a theological question in our day, but also a practical one. 
How do Christians live with other religions, not just ina 
world shrunk by jet travel and television reporting, but by 
Moslems and Buddhists living next door. In Birmingham, Hick 
has been involved in the theological faculty of the university 
and in community affairs in that city of many faiths, 
pioneering multi-faith organisations. As Cupitt's not always 
sympathetic review of Hick's God Has Many Names says: 
"Mutual hostility and proselytizing must give way to dialogue 


and cross-fertilisation" (Times Literary Supplement, 1980). 


If we listen to Hick and others we will have the good news: 
we do not have to fight and destroy other faiths any more than 
we have to fight and destroy other denominations. Not that we 
have come as yet within shouting distance of each other. 


(ii) The secular prophets have opened the way for us to see 
that all people have a picture of what life is about. The 
picture may indeed be very inadequate - but it is there, acknow- 
ledged or unnoticed. We need, therefore, to get away from the 
idea of the religious dynamic, or that which changes others, 
to that which changes them to what they see as the best for 
them; this I see as the truth. 


W. Cantwell Smith in The Meaning and End of Religion, 


written as long ago as 1962, argues for an end to the idea of 
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religion and the supermarket of choices that concept involves, 
to the more practical view of each person practicing what they 
see as life and its meaning for them. Our question to others 
Should not be "What is your religion?", but “How do you work 
out what you think life at its best is for you?" "What are 
your ‘religious' activities?" 


The secular prophets in this field have given us the good 
news that without religious seriousness - a seriousness that 
includes all - humanity is headed in the wrong direction (see 
also Cupitt p. 43). As Gregor Smith points out, in their 
terms evangelism's purpose is “to help the world come to itself 
rather than to attempt to shake it out of itself - is not that 
what has happened at the great turning points of history?" (p. 107) 


(iii) The prophets of secularisation have made us aware that 
we can no longer dodge the deep meaning of, and the need for, 
myth in religious experience and activity. 


The internalisation of religious experience in true subjec- 
tivity cannot work without the language of myth. 


In worship “what really matters. ..is... the secret and 
subjective claim that is made upon the inwardness of the wor- 
shipper. And here God is precisely not objective, but 
internal to ‘the heart'" (Cupitt p. 68). 


(iv) For the same reason morality is internalised. Moral 
principles dictated by a powerful being who backs them up with 
threats and promises, are not truly moral. 


“We need myth", says Cupitt (p. 166), “because we are 
persons. . . .The religious life is an inner drama, the story 
of our response to the eternal religious requirements. It 
must be expressed in story form, and religious stories are 
myths. Myth is the best, clearest and most effective way of 
communicating religious truth." 


The prophets have challenged us to turn a decisive corner 
in our practice and theologising at these and other points. 
They have pointed out what is happening, not so much as what 
is going to happen. To fail to listen will be our downfall. 
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SECULAR THEOLOGY 


- George Armstrong - 
Secular Theology took several different forms in the 1960's. 


Paul Tillich had relocated divine in “that which is of 
ultimate concern in human consciousness and conviction". 


Ruldolf Bultmann had demythologised the divine supernatural, 
had ascribed an historical absoluteness to the science and 
learning of the day by which life was lived in the modern world. 


Dietrich Bonhoeffer had proclaimed a religionless 
Christianity, had denounced cheap grace and magic problem- 
solving salvation. He re-imagined the divine presence in the 
world as a weak and struggling Jesus figure calling humanity 
to be partner in the long march against evil and injustice. 


Harvey Cox celebrated unambiguously the advent of the 
secular. The world come of age was a bracing place to be, a 
divine calling to maturity and responsibility. The secular 
city, much berated by a dour piety fabricating a rival bliss 
which never was, was penultimate to the heavenly city, the 
new Jerusalem. 


Pierre Teilhard de Chardin celebrated a sacramental uni- 
verse in which the creative energies of scientists and engineers 
were a divine creation. He perceived a tangible, burning, 
heaving world, infused with the Christ, in process of 
receiving its final layers of human historicising and of uni- 
versal love. 


Herbert Richardson hailed a technical world, a totally 
fabricated artificial environment, a socio-technic salvation. 


All these are but a few strands of the net which gathered 
in many of us would-be Christians in the 1960's. I came as a 
lecturer to St John's College just after Honest to God(1) was 
published. That book brought to a certain completion in me the 
work begun by Colin Williams' Where in the World.(2) I had read 
this book as a priest in the Parish of Cashmere in Christchurch. 
Williams described the "struggle for a public ministry" which 
was driving American clergy out of the churches and into the 
streets. 


The struggle against racism in America was not to touch 
New Zealand until much later. But the grinding horror of the 
Vietnam War was making inroads into the New Zealand conscious- 
ness as National Party politicians, in response to Vice- 
President Agnew's visit, stepped up our token but total impli- 
cation in that misadventure. 
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Historically perhaps the end of the road for the secular 
theology of the 1960's came to its final climax in Altizer's 
sombre proclamation of the death of God. The meaning of 
Altizer's writing still waits to be absorbed into the theo- 
logical pilgrimage of the West. Altizer revived the uncanny 
vision formed by Nietzsche at an early stage of the technocra- 
tic liberal era. 


I was still sucking in European and American theological 
milk - increasingly unattractive and less nourishing - when I 
journeyed in 1970 for three years with my family to the United 
States. Higher theological education, so eagerly sought after 
as a great opportunity, was to become a deep disappointment to 
me. It was Paulo Freire's “banking style" education, oppresive 
and calculated to groom candidates for elitist service in the 
Sacred constabulary of the liberal secular seminary. This 
secular God was so obviously dead, the voices of his prophets 
now stilled or, as with Harvey Cox, somewhat recanting. ° The 
sound of celebration was no more. This was a death to be worked 
through. The body of the dead God lay heavy across the land. 


MEANWHILE BACK IN NEW ZEALAND IN THE '70'S: 
Handfuls of Theological-Historical Observations 


Almost the first book which I read back in New Zealand in 
1973 was James K. Baxter's Autumn Testament.(3) I could not 
believe this resonant voice - deep calling to deep, deep 
within me: the voice of this Pakeha whom Maoridom had also (at 
leastpartially) claimed. The mainstream New Zealand churches 
were, however, about to become enthusiastically pious for the 
first time in my experience. The charismatic movement was 
Stirring. Alongside this piety, the contradictory managerial 
competency was continuing to claim the church. Professionalism 
in pastoral counselling had been developing, though it was to 
become clipped and disciplined of deeply emotional and physical 
encountering between persons, practitioners and others. 
"Practical" theology and "organisational development" were 
more fully admitted to the College curriculum. The Maori 
Studies Lectureship also was created at St John's as the '70's 
began. 


The first two of the three great modern issues for Western 
Christianity (race, class, sex) were beginning to be in place 
in the theological college - economic class and racism. 

The critique of sexism was not even a murmur through the 1970's. 
The Vietnam War was the crisis for protestant capitalist 
ideology as enunciated in Reinhold Niebuhr's "Christian 
Realpolitik" lectures at the United States State Department. 
Oliver Sutherland's work on domestic racism, like. many other 
Stirrings, was early perceived by a prophetic Don Borrie to be 
a crucial contribution. White consciousness raising activity 
grew with the '70's. At St John's it was not to bite deep 
until the early '80's, though foundations were laid in the new 
attention given to Maori culture, history and politics by 

John Tamahori's contribution. 
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The combatting of economic injustice and white racism has 
reached the point of establishing in the ecumenical movement 
two special agencies and programmes: the Ecumenical Secretariat 
on Development and the National Council of Churches Programme 
on Racism. As the ecumenical movement strengthens the account- 
ability of the churches for its activities, the ordinary levels 
of church membership are more deeply affected and challenged. 
This is true also of the parish clergy. The backlash from the 
pews is index to this challenge. 


With the final flight of the Western imperial armies from 
Vietnam, theological revulsion against violent militarism 
refocused on nuclear weapon systems. A nuclear-free Pacific 
movement was well underway in the mid 1970's, checked somewhat 
in New Zealand by the advent of a government not accepting of 
a unique Pacific identity and regional Pacific belonging for 
the New Zealand Pakeha population. The New Zealand churches, 
moreover, had never belonged to the Pacific Conference Or 
Churches. New Zealand was thus slower to share fully their 
horror of a nuclearised Pacific. The New Zealand Pakeha 
churches have thus not been under the impact of the Pacific to 
a degree which would challenge them and educe the beginnings 
of a sense of new theological identity. 


But the Pakeha New Zealand churches have felt the impact 
of liberation theology one way or another. The historical, 
political and economic dimensions of that theology have grown 
familiar, especially since Paulo Freire's tour of New Zealand 
in the same year that Gustavo Guttierez's first book was pub- 
lished. While liberation theology will have nothing to do with 
"death of God" thought in that form, there is fundamental to 
it the same radical critique of Western theology as the ideolo- 
gical superstructure of demonic Western capitalism in its 
current form. That critique has become common enough and seems 
in ironic essence to parallel the current analysis being 
offered by Prime Minister Muldoon of the world's economic ills. 


LIBERATING SECULAR THEOLOGY AND THE MULDOON IDEOLOGY 


Let me develop this further, for it is perhaps here that 
secular theology in its "death of God" form is an indispen- 
sible part of the foundations upon which can be built a new 
Pakeha indigenous theology for New Zealand. 


Mr Muldoon visited St John's College yesterday (July 1982). 
Describing as "peripheral" and “trendy” such typical current 
church concerns as domestic New Zealand racism and nuclear 
warships visits, he offered instead his outline of the primary 
basis of all possible contemporary secondary ills: poor countries 
and even middle-rate countries were becoming so indebted that 
their debt-servicing costs swallowed up an ever greater propor- 
tion of their export income. As each country neared economic 
collapse, economic instability led a succession of governments 
towards a military dictatorship. A fundamental rearrangement 
was required, a new Bretton Woods. The problem was the need 
for more production and a more adequate distribution. But 
political domestic pressure blocked international politicians 
wherever they moved towards fundamental change. Only fear of 
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world collapse would induce domestic national constituencies to 
give to their political leaders the necessary power to act in 
the international monetary sphere. 


The role of transnational corporation did not appear in 
Mr Muldoon's analysis. Nor was he pessimistic in the long 
term. His grand solution lay in substantial international 
economic interventions by the managers to permit more of the 
same old magic - production and access to unprotectionist 
markets. 


Liberation theology subscribed to a large degree to the 
managerial analysis of what is wrong, but offers quite different 
ways towards human salvation. Essentially it identifies the 
lust for management as a blood brother to the lust for domina- 
tion. Modern sovereign state politicians and the directors of 
transnational businesses are indistinguishable. They are both 
unswervingly dedicated to the maintenance of their own mono- 
culture and of their own position in this elitist quasi- 
religious system. Liberation theology is dedicated to the 
re-appropriation of political power by people and peoples in 
their more local life together. Decentralisation is too tech- 
nical and managerial a title for this process. at the October 
1981 meeting at Manila between the Christian Conference of 
Asia and the Pacific Conference of Churches representatives, es 
the Melanesian wantok form of local political-economy was cele- 
brated as a model which might serve for this strategy. Wantok 
is a pidgin word. It literally means, “one talk", or one 
language. As a social concept, it means family-hood or an 
extended family system. It is a concept that binds individuals 
and families together to a communal way of life, sharing 
resources and co-operating in all forms of socio-economic acti- 
vities, depending on each other in times of war, aiding one 
another in bad times, celebrating together and sharing sorrows 
together. 


The wantok system provides confidence and identity for all 
members and ensures continuity of life. In a wider sense, it 
refers to a sense of neighbourhood, sharing common experiences 
and hope. 


There is contradiction and danger of speaking of this mat- 
ter in the form of this learned managerial paper. Theologians 
are traditionally the sacral segment of the more total 
managerial system: part of its “auxiliary class". This paper 
1S an exercise still in managerial reason. For that reason I 
want to finish it as quickly as possible and move to a more 
Oral theology amongst those for whom these words are primarily 
written: you folk, today. 


Allow me to quote at some length from the Manila 1981 
report concerning issues common to Pacific-Asian communities 
and churches. Paragraph 17, p. 16 of the CCIA Report is 
headed "A Reverse Logic":(4) 

Pacific indigenous wisdom relocates human society and its 

well-being as the centre of political and economic 
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concern. The viability or survival of large economic 
systems and the preservation of militarist order must 
not be allowed to usurp the central place of human 
societies and human values. Technologies, enterprises 
and institutions appropriate to human-scale communi- 
ties must take the place of imposed monolithic mono- 
cultures and monopolies. This implies rebuilding 

our societies and our systems “from the ground up" 
and not from the "top down". Salvation for us in the 
full biblical sense belongs to us as we learn to live 
justly and lovingly in community. Christians and 
churches have no choice but to join in the struggles 
for justice and peace in the Pacific, in partnership 
with all those peoples and groups who are doing like- 
wise. 


This denies the priority ascribed by Mr Muldoon to the 
function of “management” in the strategy and direction of sal- 
vation. The managers and controllers have created a world 
system in their own image. They themselves and their typical 
skills cannot re-appropriate the class-dominated world. They 
will try. That is the danger of sharing with the managers the 
people's strategies quoted above. The managers will seek to 
co-opt the people's wisdom and the people's new human institu- 
tions by a total penetration of them. This happens with the 
Barrio Defense Units (BDU) in the Philippines. This penetration 
is the principal function of official and unofficial imperial 
aid from secular or voluntary or religious sources. 


But the managerial power systems of the West and their gods 
are as good as dead. This is the gospel of the secular death 
of God theology. Not that this near-dead corpse is not 
dangerous - perhaps more so because the form of the death is 
suicidal. 


Yet even as I write this gloomy and theologically suicidal 
epitaph on my own traditional Pakeha collective consciousness 
and enterprise, I am not fundamentally convinced of its right- 
ness. My theme was secular theology and its continuing rele- 
vance and power for today, even if it has been overtaken by a 
new vital and valid religiousness generated from indigenous 
and protest peoples and from women. 


Perhaps our talk together will stumble upon some of the 
truths of this new situation. 


NOTES 


- London: SCM, 1963. 
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SOCIAL JUSTICE 
LIBERATION THEOLOGY AND SOCIAL CHANGE 


- Michael Elliott - 


"We priests and religious. . .declare that imperialism today, 
especially in the Third World, is a dehumanising factor which 
destroys the foundations of the individual's dignity, threatens 
the free expression of culture, militates against the genuine 
forms of human development, and creates a situation of under- 
development which is becoming daily more acute and oppressive; 
that though Marxism and Christianity differ over the inter- 
pretation of [humanity] and the world, it is Marxism which 
provides the most precise scientific analysis of imperialism, 
as well as the most effective stimuli for mass revolutionary 
action” 

(Havana Cultural Congress, 1968) 


"Although reconciliation with [humanity] is not reconciliation 
with God, nor is social action evangelism, nor is political 
liberation salvation, nevertheless we affirm that evangelism 
and socio-political involvement are both part of our Christian 
duty." 

(Lausanne Conference, 1975) 


E 


Nobody today can avoid the claims of liberation theology. 
It has permeated all ‘aspects of Christian life, and subverted 
the century-old debate provoked by evangelicals, which sought 
to draw a distinction between "the real gospel" and "the social 
gospel", arguing from the Great Missionary Era onwards that 
mission was to be understood only in terms of personal evange- 
lism, and that attempts to work in the areas of social, poli- 
tical or economic justice were at best supplementary good works, 
at worst a false gospel. Despite all the intentional talk 
about evangelism and "the pure gospel", the missionaries either 
carried with them, or paved the way for the introduction of 
white European values, culture, social structures and capitalist 
enterprises. Thus, in the so-called "development" of 
New Zealand from the "primitive" social, political and economic 
concepts of the indigenous Maori race to today's advanced 
capitalist state, the Church has played, and continues to play, 
a key role. This is true of the majority of the world's 
developing areas, particularly of the Latin American and 
African continents. 


The power and dynamism of the gospel is such, however, that 
it is able to break out of the constraints the Church would 
put upon it. Thus there emerged in the developing nations which 
were moving towards independence from the colonial and imperial- 
ist powers, a different perception of the gospel. Educated 
to accept authority through the Pauline doctrine "the powers 
that be are ordained of God", and conditioned by the Church's 
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resistance to any change, Christians at last began to see that 
the gospel, used by the powerful as an ideological weapon 

to prevent change, in fact, when placed in the hands of the 
people, provides a very strong motivation for change. A 
colleague who works amongst peasant communities in Sri Lanka 
records that he simply has to read the account of Exodus for 
people to immediately begin to make the links between slavery 
in Egypt and their own oppression, the crossing of the Red Sea 
to the Promised Land, and the possibility of their own libera- 
ti0n« 


It became necessary for Christians in these situations of 
social, political and economic oppression to understand, if 
they wished to build a new society, precisely how the oppressive 
society is structured, the inter-relation of those struc- 
tures, and the hidden logic underlying them. The Bible, while 
providing an explanation for the presence of evil and dis- 
tortion in the world through the concepts of original sin, 
personal sin and communal sin (to which we might add the con- 
cept of sinful social structures), provides Christians with no 
tools for analysing their society. In order to undertake this 
task they must make use of the best tools available and, in par- 
ticular, those provided by the social sciences. Whether one 
approves of Marx as a philosopher, or Marx as a change-agent, 
there is universal recognition that nobody had produced better 
tools for analysing capitalist society than Marx the social 
scientist. Even capitalists have to resort to these tools 
to explain how their system works. Thus Marxist tools of 
analysis have necessarily become an integral part of libera- 
tion theology. 


It very soon became clear to those struggling for liberation 
and authenticity that the Church was part of the problem 
rather than an element of the solution. It has in most cases 
become so identified with the capitalist system that what many 
saw as the heart of the gospel - the mandate to establish a 
community of love, justice and freedom - was overshadowed by 
the preaching of the values of capitalism - individualism, 
competition and materialism. So much so, that Third World 
theologians would claim that “the capitalist aberration of the 
Christian faith has brought us to an ideologised church and 
Christianity in clear contradiction to the gospel. .. .The 
Church and its ideologised faith have been part of the bourgeois, 
imperialist, capitalist disorder, and in general continue to 
be so.“ (Martinez, 1978). Thus Martinez and his Cuban collea- 
gues insist that for any social revolution to be successful, 
it will have to confront the structural power of the Church. 
The institutional Church by its very nature cannot be at the 
forefront of revolutionary change. It is overtaken and purified 
by the revolution. The task of Christians therefore becomes, 
in their view, to work for the revolution, so that the Church 
can be purged of its disorder and re-established on its gospel 
base. 


So in addition to liberating persons to live authentic 
Christian lives, liberation theology liberates the Church so 
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that it can rediscover the gospel. The impact of liberation 
theology has consequently been profound, not just in creating 

a climate of values sympathetic to revolutionary change, for 
example, in Latin America and Africa, but in provoking radical 
developments in the churches' social thought. Third World 
theologians growing ever more dominant in Church councils 

(as their political colleagues are within United Nations forums) 
are setting the agendas for discussions within the World Council 
of Churches, the Roman Catholic Church, and even in the most 
conservative of bodies, one like the Alliance of Evangelical 

and Reformed Churches (see the Lausanne Conference). 


Thus over the past decade the social thought of the World 
Council of Churches has clearly identified capitalism as the 
major cause of under-development. The thematic change in the 
World Council's literature from "Towards a Just, Participatory 
and Sustainable Society” in the 1970's to “Towards a Church 
in Solidarity with the Poor" in the 1980's symbolises a 
change from a Western oriented world-view to the conviction 
that all the Church's resources should be channelled to the poor 
and oppressed to assist them in their struggles for liberation 
and justice. The controversial Programme to Combat Racism is 
a sign of this commitment to the overthrow of capitalism 
(upon which the evils of racism and sexism depend) so much so 
that critics like E. R. Norman (1977) declare or the Council: 
"It is an enemy of capitalism", whereas, in his view, “the 
Christian churches should have been a guardian of the values 
of individual freedom". 


The influence of liberation theology is equally as dramatic 
within the social teaching of the Roman Catholic Church, which 
in 1931 declared in the document Quadragesima Anno: 


"'Religious socialism', ‘Christian socialism' are expressions 
implying a contradiction in terms. No-one can be at the same 
time a sincere Catholic and a true Socialist". Yet, in his work 


Marx and the Bible, Jose Miranda argues convincingly that from 
this document onwards the analysis of economic society and 
industrialisation is essentially Marxist. He comments on the 
assumption in Roman Catholic social thought that society is 
divided into classes in which some own the means of production, 
and others, only able to contribute labour, submit to the 
decision-making power of the owners; the inevitability of con- 
flict between the two classes ("struggle” in Marx, “confronta- 
tion" in the documents); the necessity of building a new 
society (for Marx, "A classless society", in pontifical doctrine 
"a society free of classes"); recognition of the need to 
transform structures as well as attitudes and persons; 

and approaching social problems with “an historical mentality". 


Scarcely a single church has escaped the momentum of 
liberation theology. Even that bastion of both conservatism 
and capitalism, the Anglican Church, was forced (by its Third 
World members) to acknowledge the notion of revolutionary 
change. The 1978 Lambeth Conference commented on the need for 
Christians to recognise that Marxism is concerned with human 
issues: "Marxism is attractive to many because it has a 
passion for people's welfare, a sense of the sins of society 
and of the powerful, and an absolute conviction that history 
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has a purpose which can be related to human fulfilment. In 
these ways it can be said to have the support of scripture." 


The insights of liberation theology,developed largely in 
the context of Latin American oppression, have been skilfully 
applied to other situations of oppression; the emergence of 
black theology in the United States, indigenous theology in 
Africa, Asia and the Pacific, feminist and gay liberation theo- 
logy all trace their roots to liberation theology, insofar 
as they demand a clear description of the way oppression 
operates, a vision of how society can’be more justly organised, 
and a well-defined strategy of transition from one to the 
other. 


Bae 


Some of the constituent elements of liberation theology have 
been referred to, or are implicit above. Let us isolate 
these and some of their lessons for us in a more explicit 
way. 


(a) Liberation theology emerges from, and speaks to people 
in a wide range of oppressive situations. These are 
primarily situations of politico-economic oppression, 
but include many situations where oppression is 
racial and sexual. 


(b) Liberation theology is firmly rooted in scripture. It 
begins with an understanding of persons created in 
the image of God, and needing to live in a society 
which encourages the fullness of humanity exempli- 
fied in the person of Jesus. It sees in the Old 
Testament the history of an oppressed people moving 
through successive stages of liberation; and in 
the New Testament, Jesus the liberator, confronting 
the dehumanising power structures of his day 
(political, religious and economic), and offering 
Oppressed people power and abundant life. Two 
biblical concepts are especially emphasised. One 
is the notion of justice, “rolling like a river", 
and described by the prophets in terms of 
personal justice, communal justice, social justice, 
economic justice and political justice. The second 
is Jesus' understanding of the kingdom, already a 
present reality located amongst the poor, alienated 
and rejected in the community. 


(c) Liberation theology addresses itself also to the 
causes of oppression and alienation, and in this 
respect draws heavily on tools of analysis provided 
by the social sciences. These tools are primarily 
Marxist as developed by scientists in both the 
historicist and structuralist Marxist traditions. 
Most liberation theology is consequently based on 
the conclusion thatthe most anti-developmental and 
OppresSive force in the world is capitalism; and that 
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Capitalism must be abandoned in favour of creating 
a society which conforms to the principles of the 
kingdom of God. 


(d) Liberation theology is a necessary corrective to 
the ideological captivity of the churches to the 
values of capitalism, in that it emphasises bib- 
lical concepts of change, liberates Christians to 
work for change and, while it may not entirely 
liberate the Church to be an agent of change, at 
least it renders it sympathetic to change. 


(e) Liberation theology enables us to recognise that making 
a political option is consistent with the gospel and 
an essential ingredient of Christian discipleship. That 
option is broadly defined as socialist, and in some 
cases as Marxist or communist. It is very impor- 
tant that Christians be clear about the differences 
between these two latter terms, otherwise there is a 
tendency to link liberation theology with only 
Marxist-Leninist concepts of revolution and the 
state, which is both to misunderstand liberation 
theology and to ignore, as Miranda (1982) points 
out, that communism is essentially a biblical 
notion, of which no subsequent better definition 
has been given than that in Acts 2: 44-5, and 4: 32-5. 


(f) Liberation theology has underlined the importance 
of Christians placing the words and deeds of Jesus 
within their first century Palestinian social, 
economic and political context, instead of, as is 
generally the case, reading them from within a 
contemporary Western context. The words of Jesus, 
set within the context of his own society's class 
and power structure, take on a radical meaning which 
is not lost on people living in similar situations 
today. One result of this contextual reading of 
scripture is reflected in the work of contem- 
porary biblical scholars, almost all of whom now 
treat the first century Palestinian milieu with 
greater seriousness. 


(g) Liberation theology has helped Western Christians to 
rediscover the truth that the gospel was good news 
to the poor. In the hands of the affluent and 
powerful, the gospel is used as an instrument 
of domination and oppression. Those of us who are 
so advantaged can only understand the gospel when 
we hear it from the poor, in whose possession it 
lies and who alone can interpret its meaning. 


(h) Liberation theology has encouraged de-institutionali- 
sation of the Church. If one takes seriously the con- 
cept of the gospel possessed by the poor or oppressed, 
and that its truths must be learnt from the poor, 
it becomes difficult to maintain the traditional view 
of Christian truth being mediated through the ecclesi- 
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astical hierarchy (see Ernesto Cardinal, The Gospel 

in Solentiname). A significant section of the Church 
in Latin America is now organised as “basic Christian 
communities". These groups, many of which maintain 
formal links with the institution, are comprised 

of people in situations of oppression who are 
attempting to take responsibility for their own 
Spiritual, social, economic and political lives, by 
living out the gospel in a manner which the institution 
cannot either suppress or subvert. 


(i) Liberation theology is "theology from the underside 
of history". It is a theology fashioned in the 
struggles and anguishes of people as they reflect 
together on their commitments. It stands in con- 
trast therefore to “ivory-tower" academic theology 
which is cften delivered in the guise of revealed 
truth. 


(j) Liberation theology assumes that if there is to be 
Significant social change, structures as well as 
individuals must be changed/saved/redeemed. This is 
in contrast to the widely held naive Christian position 
that if people become “good", the structures of society 
will become "good" because structures are in fact com- 
prised of people. Liberation theology uses the 
notion of sinful social structures to show that if 
the structures are inherently unjust, human suf- 
fering and underdevelopment inevitably result. 


(k) Liberation theology takes cognisance of the fact that 
true development is promoted not by sociologists, 
planners, politicians and economists, or by theories 
of economic growth. It is promoted only where people 
take charge of their own lives, become the subjects 
rather than the objects of history, and fashion a 
programme which has its well-springs within their 
own history and culture. 


LEE 


If the motivation of liberation theology is to give Christian 
Spiritual and theological resources for the struggle against 
injustice and for the establishment of a just society, its 
expectation is that such a society can and will be created. 


The effectiveness of the approach is most clearly visible 
in Third World communities where Christians have become involved 
personally in the liberation struggle, and where the churches 
have had an important part to play in national reconstruc- 
tion following the successful revolution. One can look in 
particular to the successful revolutions in Cuba and Nicaragua, 
and to a certain extent to the movements preceding the estab- 
lishment of experiments in African socialism in such places as 
Tanzania, Mozambique, Zimbabwe and Angola. The impact of 
liberation theology is more obscure in the so-called developed 
countries, where black or indigenous theology, feminist and 
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gay theology still have to deal with, and to a large extent are 
subverted by, the structural power of the Church. 


That this is so makes nonsense of one of the arguments pro- 
moted by opponents of liberation theology: that it is an 
effective, even necessary theology in situations of politico- 
economic oppression such as those under the Latin-American 
dictatorships, but that it has no place in democratic 
societies where there are other avenues for change. Insofar 
as it sees capitalism as the cause of underdevelopment both in 
personal and national terms, liberation theology is relevant 
to all capitalist countries, not least New Zealand. One ene 
the lessons it offers is that economic, racial and sexual 
oppression is not removed by liberal reforms: it can be 
removed only with the overthrowal of capitalism and the 
establishment of a more just, participatory and sustainable 
society. And the strands of liberation theology in New Zealand 
will become effective when they unite to that end. 


SUGGESTED READING 


The best known work on Liberation theology is undoubtedly 
Gutierrez's A Theology of Liberation (SCM Press, 1974). 
Segundo's Liberation of Theology (Orbis Books, 1976) is worth 
consulting, as is Dussel's Ethics and the Theology of Liberation 
(Orbis Books, 1978). For an overview of liberation theology, 
Rosemary Reuther's Liberation Theology (Paulist Press, L372.) 
is valuable. Gheerbrandt's The Rebel Church in Latin America 
(Penguin, 1974) contains many of the documents pertinent to 
liberation theology, and Buhlmann's The Coming of the Third 
Church (St Paul Publications, 1974) comments on the reshaping 
of the Church. 


On the Marxist links with liberation theology consult 
Miranda's Marx and the Bible (SCM Press, 1974) and Marx Against 
the Marxists (SCM Press, 1975). His latest work, Communism in 
the Bible (Orbis Books, 1982), challenges traditional inten- 
tional misunderstandings of scripture and should be required 
reading for all Christians. For a Protestant perspective con- 
sult the works of Bonino, particularly his Christians and 
Marxists (Hodder and Stoughton, 1976). Another important 
work which examines atheism as an ally of the Christian faith 
is Perez-Esclarin's Atheism and Liberation (SCM Press, 1980). 
Bigo's The Church and Third World Revolution (Orbis Books, 1977) 
shows that a political Christianity cannot be shaped without 
confronting Marxist thought. The work edited by Eagleson, 
Christians and Socialism (Orbis Books, 1975) traces Fierro's 
work, The Militant Gospel (SCM Press, 1977) contains an 
excellent analysis of contemporary political theologies. 


Sergio Arce Martinez wrote a stimulating article on the 
capitalist captivity of the Church, Development, People's 
Participation and Theology, which is to be found in the WCC's 
Ecumenical Review, Volume 30, No. 3. As an example of placing 
the words of Jesus within their first century socio-political 
context, Fernando Belo's A Materialist Reading of the Gospel 
of Mark (Orbis Books, 1981) is worth reading despite its extreme 
complexity. 
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For an overview of the World Council of Churches' under- 
standing of development in the sixties and seventies, consult 
Richard Dickinson's To Set at Libert the Oppressed (WCC, 1975). 
The contemporary orientation of the WCC is laid out in three 
works written or edited by Julio de Santa Ana, Good News to the 
Poor, (WCC, 1977), Separation Without Hope (WCC, 1978) and 
Towards a Church of the Poor (WCC, 1979). The major Roman 
Catholic documents are presented, together with an excellent 


commentary, in Gremillion's The Gospel of Peace and Justice 
1976). | 
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For approaches to Black theology consult James Cone's 
God of the Oppressed (Seabury Press, 1975) or Baltazar's The 
Dark Center (Paulist Press, 1973). For Feminist Theology look 
to works such as Letty Russell's Human Liberation in a Feminist 
Perspective (Westminster Press) or Una Knoll's Flesh of M 
Flesh (Darton, Longman, Todd, 1975). Marcourt's Towards a 
Theolo of Gay Liberation (SCM, 1977) provides a useful intro- 
duction to this field. Examples of indigenous theology abound. 
Try Basil Moore (ed.) Black Theolo (Hurst and Co., 1973) 
written from the South African perspective, or the works of 
Koyama, e.g., No Handles on the Cross (SCM, 1976). 


Bruce Kendrick's A Man From the Interior: Cuba's Quest 
(Epworth Books, 1979) gives an interesting account of Christian 
involvement in post-revolutionary reconstruction. For infor- 
mation on basic Christian communities consult the book edited 
by Eagleson and Torres, The Challenge of Basic Christian 
Communities (Orbis Books, 1981); and for examples of biblical 
interpretation by the poor, Ernesto Cardinal's The Gospel in 
Solentiname (Orbis Books, 1979, three volumes) is superb. 
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THE OPTION FOR THE MAORI 
~ Manuka Henare - 


The liberation theology emerging from the life experience 
of the poor of Latin America, Asia and Africa will have a 
profound effect on the development of an authentic Maori 
response to the gospel. This response will have its impact 
within the Maori community and, consequently, within the social, 
political, economic and cultural structures and institutions 
of the dominant Pakeha society. The purpose of this paper is 
to glimpse a likely direction Maori theology is emerging into 
today. 


Maori theology must be liberating in the fullest biblical 
and theological sense. If not, Maori theology will continue 
to give theological and pastoral sanction to the condition of 
domination and inferiority established some 140 years ago, and 
still practiced today. For the Maori of today and the future, 
our salvation history - already some two thousand years old - 
is linked with our land, Ko Papatuanuku, our mother. It is a 
history which identifies us as a people of God, active in the 
redemption of Aotearoa and in the world at large. 


What then is the present condition of Maori people? To 
appreciate this it is necessary to read the "signs of the times", 
because it is part of “doing" theology. It is a reflection 
that begins, not from above, but from what is actually 
happening to my people. The tools of social analysis have 
proved helpful in reading these signs. 


THE MAORI TODAY 


Maori Population. The Maori society of today to which the Church 
has to minister is nearly 60 percent under 20 years of age, of 
whom 45 percent are under 15 years. The 1976 census counted 
356,847 Maori, that is 11.4 percent of the total population. 

In the future the percentage of Maori in the total population 
will increase because the average Maori population increase 

is greater than the Pakeha. By the year 2,000, just 20 years 
away, the Maori population is expected to be half a million. 


Migration. Maori people have been compelled to migrate to the 
towns and cities. Today 76 out of every 100 Maori live in 
cities. Two out of every three Maori city dwellers are under 
25 years - over half of all Maori children have been born in 
cities. It seems that Maori youth live today in town and the 
older people in the country. 


Maoritanga Survives. Maori values and language continue to 
survive and develop despite the impact of Western cultures, but 
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at the same time the people are under threat of asSimilation 
by these dominant forces. 


Domination. Inequalities in all areas of life - religious, 
social, economic and political - exist between the dominant 
Pakeha culture and the minority Maori culture. These 
inequalities have moved many of our young people to cry out 
for immediate change. 


Effects of Colonisation. The Maori has not yet experienced 
"independence" in the same way as the peoples in the colonised 
countries of the South Pacific, Asia, Africa and South America. 
The coloniser has become dominant in numbers and in behaviour. 
The effects of this are being felt today: in feelings of 
inferiority, alienation, language loss, paternalism, land loss, 
alcohol, crime, and now drugs, to name a few. 


Maori Christianity. The churches have a volatile history and 
relationship with the Maori people. At first they came 
specifically in the service of the Maori and for the establish- 
ment of Maori churches. Once colonisation began, the Maori 
missionary churches were relegated to the periphery of church 
life and organisation. The churches then identified with the 
colonists. Today Maori Christians are evangelising Maoris and 
are responsible for the administration and organisation of 
their churches, i.e., Anglican, Methodist, Baptist, Presbyterian, 
Ratana and Ringatu. This has coincided with the insight that 
the Maori must now be the evangeliser of the Maori and that 
this is our first pastoral PELOLItY.. 


A_ Polynesian World. We are Maori and are part of a diverse 
Polynesian culture spread throughout Te Maona-nui-a-kiwa. 
Polynesians are in Samoa, Tahiti, Hawaii, Tonga and Aotearoa. 


SOCIAL JUSTICE IS THE CHOICE FOR MAORI CHRISTIANS: 
A BIBLICAL PERSPECTIVE 


Many Maori have chosen as their starting point a gospel 
commitment to life. Therefore we must side with our people. 
As Christians we must reject pragmatic strategies which assume 
that our tikanga Maori, our ture Maori, our reo Maori, our 


wairua Maori, must be destroyed in order for New Zealand to 
develop. 


This means that we must assume responsibility for solving 
the problems of Maori domination and poverty. We will need to 
develop competence in working out sophisticated solutions in 
a context of social justice; the social justice of the Old 
Testament and the Gospels. A naive faith which allows us 
to reassure our people that "the Lord will provide" will not 
do. For them the good news is: "You will possess the land". 
More and more our churches are aware of the need, and have 
committed themselves through teachings and action to Support 
human rights for the poor. Since the Second Vatican Council 
of the Catholic Church in the 1960's and the World Council of 
Churches Conference at Uppsala in 1968, churches are talking 
about options to stand with the poor. In fact churches now 
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talk of Christ's preferential option for the poor. 


This social justice imperative, and the central gospel com- 
mand to love God and neighbour (Luke 10: 25-37; Matthew 25: 
31-45) and so move towards the kingdom, implies solving the 
problem of the material poverty of our people as a priority 
task. It is the gospel that legitimates a pastoral work which 
takes Maori Christians into the market place, to prison, to the 
marae, and to help in the organisation of our people as they 
become aware of their rights as human beings or demand access 
to the land for their whanau, hapu, iwi needs. 


THE GOSPEL MESSAGE FOR THE POOR AND THE NON-POOR 


Sister August Neal's lectures at St John's Theological 
College in 1981 on the two messages of the gospel, helped me 
clarify the gospel message to the Maori people. Her talks 
very much reflected the influence of liberation theology, which 
says the gospel has two distinct messages: one to the materially 
poor and one to those who are not poor. Third World theolo- 
gians argue that in the course of history these messages have 
been subtly reversed, so that Christianity, instead of being 
good news to the poor, has become a legitimisation of the 
status quo, institutionalised in the interests of those who 
control the resources for life. 


The Reverend Jack Penman has put it this way: instead of 
encouraging Christians to unload the camel so it can enter 
the eye of the needle, the Church encouraged them to make 
the eye bigger. 


THE MESSAGE FOR THE NON-POOR (THE RICH) 


Let us look at these two distinct messages, as outlined 
by Augusta Neal. At the same time remember the New Zealand 
context. 


When John the Baptist came out of the desert having 
reflected on his mission, he denounced sin before the crowds. 
What he defined as sin we can deduce. To those who asked what 
they should do to repent of their sins, he said, “IF YOU 
HAVE TWO COATS, GIVE TO HIM WHO HAS NONE, AND IF YOU HAVE FOOD 
DO THE SAME" (Luke 3: 10-2). Clearly, sinning is depriving 
people of the necessities of life when one has control over 
them. Repentance means restoring the balance of justice, it 
means returning the goods and services to those who need them 
to survive. 


The announcement of the jubilee year in Leviticus 25 spells 
out the way land should be restored to those expropriated by 
exploitation or poor management. They should regain it by 
purchase, sometimes with the assistance of their kin, or 
else it should be returned by the possessor in the jubilee 
year. PEOPLE CANNOT BE DISPOSSESSED OF THEIR LAND IN PERPETUITY. 
Over a 50-year period, their right to their land takes pre- 
cedence over any other rights of ownership, however acquired. 
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James says that leaving a brother or sister without food, 
clothing, or shelter, renders the claim of faith empty 
(James 2: 14-7). Also, according to Matthew (23: 23), 
Jesus says that to argue over details of the law while the 
purposes of the church itself are being ignored, is straining 
out a gnat and swallowing a camel. The rich man turned away 
sadly because he could not give up his goods to 
follow Jesus (Mark 10: 17-22). Jesus used the metaphor of the 
needle and the camel to illustrate how hard it is for the rich 
(i.e., those who have power and domination) to enter heaven 
(Mark 10: 23-5). In Matthew, Jesus describes a last judgement 
in which those who provided goods and services are welcomed 
to heaven while those who did not are separated out for 
punishment (25: 31-41). This is the message for the non-poor, 
the rich, those in a dominant culture: it demands a letting go, 
in order to allow the dominated to live with dignity. 


JESUS EVANGELISES THE POOR 


The second messge is to the poor: they have the good news 
preached to them, and the reaffirmation of their rights to 
land (Luke 4: 17-24; Lev. 25: 24-8; Deut. 24: 13; Isaiah 5: 8). 
Let us clarify this. Jesus' evangelical commitment was to 
those most in need. He made his messianic declaration in the 
Synagogue at Nazareth, when he stood before his people and said: 
"THE SPIRIT OF THE LORD IS UPON ME, BECAUSE HE HAS ANOINTED ME 
TO BRING GOOD NEWS TO THE POOR. HE HAS SENT ME TO PROCLAIM 
RELEASE TO THE CAPTIVES AND RECOVERY OF SIGHT TO THE BLIND, 

TO SET AT LIBERTY THOSE WHO ARE OPPRESSED, TO PROCLAIM THE 
ACCEPTABLE YEAR OF THE LORD" (Luke 4: 18-9). To gain a 
clearer idea of Jesus' intention in quoting Isaiah to announce 
his mission, it is necessary to appreciate the biblical under- 
standing of some of the phrases. 


The Spirit of the Lord is Upon Me 


Luke shares with Judaism the view that the spirit is 
essentially the spirit of prophecy. The spirit of Yahweh is 
also the spirit of inter-human justice - definitive total 
justice. The Bible understands the spirit of Yahweh as the 
Spirit of justice, the spirit of love of the needy and afflicted. 
It is this spirit of human justice that descended upon Jesus 
in bodily form as a dove (Luke 3: 22) after his baptism. It is 
the same spirit which led Jesus to Galilee and into the synagogue 
to proclaim the messianic jubilee (Luke 4: 18-9). 


The Messenger Who Brings Good News 


The outpouring of the spirit upon Jesus was part of the 
messianic task: "he has anointed me". Jesus in the synagogue 
appears as the one who brings glad tidings for the poor, the 
proclaimer of release for captives, and liberty for those who 
are oppressed (Luke 4: 18); in other words he is the 
eschatological prophet announcing the messianic jubilee. 
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Good News to the Poor 


Jesus' task is clear: it is to the poor that the good news 
is brought. Who are the poor? It is quite specific: "to 
proclaim release to captives, and recovery of sight to the 
blind; to set at liberty those who are oppressed". 


It is clear that references to the "poor", the “captives” 
and the “oppressed” are not neutral. If the news is “good” 
for these, can it also be "good" for the opposites? Luke 
uses the word "poor" which, in Hebrew ('ani), has deep meaning; 
for instance, it is a state of lowliness or distress, it 
describes the abject poverty of one who is totally destitute. 
Poverty is a central theme in both testaments. It is inter- 
esting to note that the opposite for the Hebrew word for "poor" 
('ani) is not "rich" as we would expect, but “violent”. This 
provides an insight into its original meaning. The opposite 
to the poor, the needy, the weak, is "oppression" and “violence”. 


In Psalms 72: 1-4; 140, Isaiah 53: 9, and Micah 6: 11, we 
see the combination of “the wicked" and "violent man" as opposed 
to “the afflicted", “the needy" and "the righteous". I have 
already said something of the gospel message for the non-poor 
(the dominant). According to Luke the proclamation of "good 
news to the poor" was accompanied by the prophetic denunciation 
of the rich, whose wealth was seen as the result of their 
treachery and deceit with regard to the poor and needy. Read 
these parables: The Parable of the Rich Fool (Luke 12: 1-12); 
The Parable of the Unjust Steward (Luke 16: 1-13); The Parable 
of Lazarus and the Rich Man (Luke 16: 19-31); The Parable of 
the Rich Ruler (Luke 18: 1-23); The Story of Zacchaeus (Luke 
19: 1-9). 


From these perspectives how do we view Aotearoa's recent 
history since colonisation? From this point of view what was 
the Treaty of Waitangi? What were the intentions of the early 
settlers and government when they provoked the land wars? 


To Proclaim the Year of the Lord's Favour 


This is a reference to the law of the jubilee (Lev. 25: 
8-17, 29-31) and the Great Sabbath Release (Ex. 23: 10-11; 
Dt. 15: 1-3; Lev. 25: 2-8). Originally it applied only to the 
land, but a later generation of Israelites reinterpreted them 
in eschatological terms. 


Luke presents Jesus as the Old Testament prophet announcing 
the arrival of the messianic jubilee. At first his message 
was well received, “and all spoke well of him" (Luke 4: 22). 
But when he spelt out the implications to his listeners, “all 
in the synagogue were filled with wrath. And they rose up and 
put him out of the city" (Luke 4: 28-9). The people could not 
accept this kind of prophet. Jesus' proclamation, which is 
good news to the poor, release to the captives and liberty for 
the oppressed, is bad news to those who go on their way 
“choked by the cares and riches and pleasures of life” (Luke 
8: 14), offended at his message and his demands. 
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Trying to uncover some of the rich biblical tradition on 
which Luke has drawn will help us clarify the gospel message 
to be proclaimed to Maori people. In my own church, the Isaiah 
passage used by Jesus in the synagogue has become a starting 
point for some of our recent social encyclicals. Luke was not 
merely a recorder of tradition, he was an interpreter who, con- 
fronted with the new context of the Greek-Roman world, offered 
a challenge to that society through his presentation of Jesus 
as the prophet proclaiming the messianic jubilee. As we know, 
when the full implications of the message became clear "all in 
the synagogue were filled with wrath and they rose up and put 
him out of the city". 


Let us briefly look at Jesus' own life. He identified 
himself with human beings by becoming one of them. He estab- 
lished solidarity with them and took up the situation in which 
they find themselves. In his birth in a stable, the fact that 
he was of the royal line of David did not guarantee him or his 
parents a room at the inn. The flight into Egypt tells us he 
was a political refugee. Finally, in his passion and death, 
poverty found its maximum expression (Phil. 2: 5-8). 


For this reason alone the poor merit preferential attention. 
The image and likeness of God (Gen. 1: 26-8) in which the poor 
were made to be his children is dimmed and defiled. That is 
why God takes on their defences and loves them (Matt. 5: 45; 
James 2: 5). That is why the poor are the first ones to whom 
Jesus' mission is directed (Luke 4: 18-21), and why the evan- 
gelisation of the poor is the supreme sign and proof of his 
mission (Luke 7: 21-3). 


In her magnificat (Luke 1: 46-55) Mary proclaims that God's 
sajvation has to do with justice for the poor. She rejoices 
to see the rich brought down and the poor provided with 
resources; to see the might of the powerful become the 
possession of the poor. 


TODAY, THE TASK OF REINTERPRETING THE TRADITION FROM WITHIN 
A NEW CONTEXT, SPECIFICALLY THAT OF THE MAORI/PAKEHA WORLD, 
AND WITH MAORI HISTORICAL/CULTURAL LINKS WITH THE PACIFIC AND 
ASIA, THE THIRD WORLD, MEANS THAT MAORI PEOPLE ARE THE LEGITI- 
MATE RECIPIENTS OF JESUS' PROCLAMATION OF GOOD NEWS TO THE POOR. 


SOME REFLECTIONS ON THE CONDITION OF MAORI PEOPLE 


The Parable of Lazarus and the Rich Man (Luke 16: 19-31). 

This is a story about relationships. It is about one person 
who had so much that his heart was closed to the poor at his 
gate. His mind was closed to the revelation of God since the 
poor and oppressed are, in the biblical tradition, the privi- 
leged mediation of God. Perhaps the Maori/Pakeha relationship 
is similar to that described in Lazarus-Dives: the Maori con- 
tinues to knock at the door of European society and continues 
to get some crumbs. Like the rich man, Pakeha society wants 
redemption and reconciliation without giving anything up, 
without changing the relationship. For unless there is a change 
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in the relationship there can be no reconciliation and redemp- 
tion. Our people are not just asking for jobs, food, clothing, 
the return of stolen land, the freedom to use our language, etc.; 
they are really demanding liberty, independence, justice, equal 
opportunity, genuine human dignity, and full participation in 
the determining of our own lives: this is mana _ motuhake. 


Instead, we are given some small concessions, some crumbs: 
limited use of schools, radio, TV, newspapers for language 
use, some job creation schemes, some state houses, etc. 
Perhaps the crisis in the Pakeha churches at the moment is pre- 
cisely by their having so much that their hearts are closed 
to the revelation of God. It could well be that the Maori is 
to be the mediator through which the Pakeha society gains 
salvation. 


Servant Songs (Isaiah 42: 1-9; 49: 1-6; 50: 4-11; 52: 13; 

53: 12). The servant songs are prophecies about a messianic 
figure to come, foretelling his sufferings. Perhaps the 
imagery is relevant in understanding the immense suffering OL 
the Maori during the last 150 years - suffering which has 
included almost total extinction and cultural genocide. Maoris 
today and in the past have experienced the cross and its 
contradictions both within themselves and in society. Perhaps 
this suffering, and the confidence we now have in our religious 
and cultural practices, gives us a new beach from which to 
launch our canoes. 


We now understand Jesus' option to be a poor, suffering 
person who died a most horrific death in order to save all. 
With this in mind perhaps we can say that the suffering of 
the Maori is in direct proportion to the sins of those who 
cause the suffering. The Maori is Christ crucified for the 
redemption of Aotearoa. 


How then do we all become servants of those who suffer, 
i.e., suffering servants? 


TOWARD A MAORI SALVATIN HISTORY 


To conclude this reflection, let us remember that the history 
of salvation to which the Bible gives witnessis not a closed 
history. It is an open-ended history always seeking the appli- 
cation of Jewish salvation history beyond itself - in new 
cultures, new histories. 


Our task is to explore the meaning of a Maori salvation 
history. As I said earlier, our starting point is a gospel com- 
mitment to life. We believe that we have accepted the invitation 
of the cross. The El Salvadorean theologian Jon Sobrino, 
writes that two things are said in our belief that the cross 
brings salvation: 

1. In it is revealed God's unconditional love. Salva- 
tion is both gratuitous and possible in historical experience. 

If God has loved us first (I John 4: 10; Rom. 5: 8), then there 
is some ultimate meaning to history. 
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2. The culmination of our being loved by God is his work 
of preparing us to be introduced into his own historical pro- 
cess, to move from passive love to active love. 


The cross, in other words, does not offer us an explanation 
that would make us understand what salvation is and how it. 
itself, might be salvation. INSTEAD, IT INVITES US TO PARTICI- 
PATE IN A PROCESS WITHIN WHICH WE CAN ACTUALLY EXPERIENCE 
HISTORY AS SALVATION. 


THE CONSCIENTISING OF MAORI PEOPLE 


A method of conscientising Maori people involves an under- 
Standing on the part of the exploited peoples that they have a 
human right to possess the land they need for survival as a 
culture. The land here refers not only to territory, but also 
to the health, care, education and welfare which human beings 
need in order to live in Simple dignity. Expropriation of 
land that belongs to the poor finds no basis in the gospel. 

A problem facing the New Zealand churches is to discover a 
process whereby the possessors of wealth and power - those who 
expropriated the land, and those who have benefited from this 
expropriation - might learn the capacity for letting go their 
grasp on the land which the Maori needs in order to survive. 
Maori spirituality, inspired and nourished by God is rooted 

in the realities of our living situation and grows through the 
commitment we make to our people. 


MAORI SALVATION 


The reflection and Planning needed for the mana motuhake 

of Maori people gives the context for this attempt at theology. 
They pose a serious question for Maori church leaders and 
workers. Can we accept the Situation of our people? What do 
we do about feeding, clothing, educating and housing our 
people? It is a question of Salvation. What must we do to be 
Saved as a people? Our ministries are caught in decisions 

about this question. 
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12 
THE CHURCH AND SOCIAL JUSTICE 
- John O. Rymer - 


This paper presented to the Theology Forum was an explorator 
one which launched me into a much wider examination of Justice 
with a deeper examination of the common order of politics and 
economics which at present is governing our world. At the 
stage of this paper I was heavily indebted to: Brian Wren, 
Education for Justice, London, SCM Press; The Secular Saint 
of Robert E. Webber; Rich Christians in an Age of Plenty and 
Cry Justice of Ronald J. Sider (Downers Grove, I1ll., Inter- 
Varsity Press); (ed.) Julio de Santa Ana, Towards a Church of 
the Poor (Geneva, WCC); and E. Orlando Costar, The Church and 
Its Mission. 


Throughout the Church today there is a growing sensitivity 
about the poor and the oppressed in the world, individually, 
corporately and nationally (particularly in underdeveloped 
countries). 


Today the poor are getting poorer and the rich, richer. 
Visually the scene shows individuals growing more and more hope- 
less as they lose their sense of dignity, recognising their 
powerlessness. Property-wise, they struggle to have the bare 
essentials for daily bread (and thousands fail in the struggle 
and die). Aid and relief may give solace for today and some 
form of development may provide security for tomorrow, but this 
is but to deal with the symptoms, for individually and cor- 
porately their lives are intertwined about political, economic 
and social structures, both within the society and without. 
[Editor's note: two quotations in the original, one Visser't 
Hooft and the other from the Lausanne Covenant, have been 
omitted. ] 


Many needy persons live in a context of a ruling minority - 
often working hand-in-hand with multi-national corporations - 
and other political powers, and in many cases are supported 
by military aid. The poor are but pawns in the hands of the 
powerful, who squander natural resources to satiate their thirst 
for wealth and power and have but little thought for the future 
generations, let alone for the future of under-privileged 
Citizens. What is said of individuals can likewise be said of 
many undeveloped nations as they become subservient to some 
wealthy, powerful, developed nation. 


That is in brief the description of the problem facing the 
Christian Church. In this paper I intend to focus on the 
Church's responsibility to the poor and oppressed as enfolded 
by the structures. 
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I. THE JUDGEMENT OF THE CHURCH 


Just as the Marxist has an ideology with which to view the 
historic process, so has the orthodox Christian. For the 
latter the schema of salvation history includes: 

Ts -1GOdis 

2. Creation - including the environment of culture and the 
historical process. 

3. Sin and the Fall. 

4. Redemption. 

5. The Kingdom. 

6. The Church - the community of God. 

7. ‘The world - the powers as undergirding structures. 

8. The Second Coming - the new heaven and the new earth. 

The Church exists to extend the Kingdom by proclaiming cosmic 

redemption. This means that all existences according to the 

will of God are meant to be united with the mind and heart of 

Christ. Traditionally the Church has been in agreement about 

individual salvation, namely that it is its work to bring all 

souls to a point of conversion, where there is repentance and 

forgiveness, justification and sanctification. 


Further, in its long history there has been a conscience 
about the poor, evident from the beginning in the care of the 
poor by the Church of Jerusalem and the collections of St Paul. 
But there has been unclarity and an obvious caution in its 
dealing with the structures of society, particularly with the 
political ones, when they are seen as the causes of the symptoms 
of distress. 


However, to return to the judgement, the Christian ideolo- 

gical framework when looking at the poor, demands: 

1. that each person is of both temporal and eternal significance 
to God; 

2. that in the mind of God each person is of equal worth to their 
neighbour ; 

3. that each person should have equal power with their neigh- 
bour to realise their potentialities; 

4. that each person's ultimate destiny is to be with God in 
heaven. 

This is then the short definition of the justice or the 

righteousness demanded by God. 


Application of this to Personhood, Property and Structures 


What is the theological mind on these apsects of human life? 


The significance of humanity is that in all creation we are 
the only image bearers of God. As such we are distinct from 
the inorganic and the rest of the organic world. We exist to 
manifest the life in God through togetherness with the whole 
of humanity. 


Full personhood is lost by sin but is found by loving obe- 
dience to Christ. Thus each person's rights, and the duties 
of others demand: 

1. The wherewithal to develop body, mind and soul for the 
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necessities of life here; and 

2. the creation of that environment which freely enables each 
person to be a co-worker with God, to sum up all things in 
Christ. 


In the biblical Garden of Eden it is revealed that people 
have the right to property, but only in the position of 
stewards. As all property belongs to God, exploitation of 
natural resources is condemned. 


Further, there is no divine acceptance of inequalities, 
particularly between the rich and the poor. This is evident: 
1. by the law of the covenant - the jubilee year, usury, 

gleanings, widows, orphans, slaves, tithes, the sabbatical 


year; 
2. the eighth century prophets - Amos, Hosea, Isaiah, etc.; 
3. Jesus and his inaugural sermon (Luke 4) - also his judge- 


ment that you cannot serve God and money. 


In the context again of the theological schema: 

1. powers as ordained of God are good, but rebellion against 
God (the Fall) included powers in its grasp; 

2. powers, whether intellectual, political, economic or social, 
when abstracted from God's will, become as idols and 
enslave human beings. 

Thus structures related to economic gain and power as ends in 

themselves are to be judged as wrong and bad, and thus to be 

condemned. 


St Paul said we were not to be conformed to such powers in 
the world, but we were to be sanctified by the renewing of our 
mind. 


II. THE RESPONSE OF THE CHURCH TO INJUSTICE 


1. To Contemplate and Maintain the Corporate Life of the 
People of God 


This must show solidarity, and thus be as salt, light and 
leaven to those creating and ordering the structures within 
which all humanity lives. Thus within its servant life it is 
to manifest equal worth and equal power for individuals 
within its community. 


2. To Be Articulate About Justice as it is Revealed in the 
Bible and Tradition 


(a) Natural justice 


This has been developed by the early Christian fathers and 
is particularly found in the Roman Catholic church. The pro- 
ponents assert that because God creates humanity in his own 
image and likeness, he gives to every single person a unique 
yet equal value and dignity. Beneath our natural differences 
there is an equality of worth which outweighs them all. 
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Natural justice is expressed in three principles: 


i. Every social system and Structure should have the needs 


of a human person as its central aim and sole reason 
for existence because each person has a God-given 
dignity and worth. 


ii. Because of this, all the earth's resources, goods and 
gifts should be fairly divided. 
iii. Natural justice means promoting the common good of 
humanity, not the greatest good of the greatest number. 
The fundamental human unit is not the nation state but 
the world community. If goods and gifts are thus meant 


to serve the common good, they must be treated as a 


common asset. . ."."Our ownership of energy is not 
freehold but leasehold". 


(b) Saving justice 


This is located in the Exodus where as a result of the care 
of God, the Jews were released from Slavery and oppression. 
The God who had delivered them, however, was a God of right- 
eousness who had a passion for truth and justice. 


In the history of Israel the Israelites were to find out 
that God's law was to be sovereign over their individual and 
corporate life. The peculiar righteousness demanded by God 
may be defined as irrational but it was intuitive and set 
the pattern of life for the Jews. It is to be found in the 
Laws of the Covenant. The 8th century Prophets were the ones 
who challenged Israel to be obedient to that Law. 


When Israel settled in Canaan the prophets shocked the 
leaders by declaring that JAHWEH loves justice more than he 
loves Israel. "When the rich Oppress the poor, when merchants 
give short change or follow market economics by putting up 
prices in time of scarcity, when judges take bribes from the 
rich and refuse to hear the poor [person's] case, and when 
the kings make unjust laws and publish burdensome decrees, 
they condemn such injustices as a breach of the Covenant." 


Further to this, the Prophets, because of their belief that 
the Law was sovereign over the Israelites, pronounced judgement 
upon the Israelites for disobedience. The years of exile were 
predicted and were seen as an act of judgement. 


In short, the Old Testament presents Israel's faith in the 
God who frees Slaves, sides with the poor and oppressed, yet 
loves and forgives his unrighteous people. It believes ina 


love which goes beyona justice, yet a love which is essential 
if justice is to be established on earth. 


(c) Loving justice 


This is the justice of Jesus as manifested in the Story of 
Zaccheus and the conversion of St Paul. 


This justice of Jesus is not dependent upon a prior repen- 
tance but is given to Zaccheus as an expression of a love and 
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a faith in persons that actually creates justice. In the case 
of Zaccheus he gained courage to give half of his possessions 
to charity and offer fourfold restitution to anyone he had 
defrauded. 


In Saul's case, he experienced that “the God whose 
righteousness he had prized so highly had said 'Yes' to Jesus' 
treatment of people like Zaccheus". When Paul thought through 
the meaning of his conversion experience he therefore con- 
cluded that in Jesus of Nazareth, God had demonstrated his 
justice in a revolutionary way by loving and accepting all 
alike, just and unjust, without conditions, in order to 
overcome alienation and injustice and reconcile people to 
God and each other. This new conception of a love that risks 
all and accepts death and rejection to try and create justice 
and bring every Zaccheus down from his tree solved the problem 
to which the Law had no answer. 


summary of Justice as Contained in Christian Faith 


(a) Natural justice has much in common with the rational 
theory of justice as fairness. Both start in the fundamental 
equality and individual worth of every human person and work 
towards quite similar principles of justice. The difference 
is that for the Rationalist, the basic conviction is a 
matter of moral intuition, while for the Christian it stems 
from a basic article of faith. 


(b) The Old Testament tradition of the YAHWEH saving 
justice reveals that God's salvation is not only personal but 
also political, economic and historical. The lord of history 
continually works to establish justice and is neither absent 
from the events of our own times nor neutral toward them. We 
should prepare to meet our God and expect to see in the most 
dramatic events signs of both justice and love, judgement and 
hope. The Old Testament also reveals Yahweh as a God who has 
a passion for justice. The God of saving justice is neither 
neutral nor unbiased, but has an outrageous partisanship for 
the poor and helpless, a concern to lift them up to empower 
them as equal members of the community, to give them their 
humanity in the Covenant. 


(c) The New Testament reveals a love in God which goes 
beyond justice and loves the unrighteous, the unjust and the 
enemy. Christian action for justice, therefore, lives in a 
tension between one-sided commitment and objective truth, 
between an outrageous partisanship which takes sides and loves 
whoever one sides against. 


The New Testament experience confirms the insights of 
natural justice. It guarantees the unique but equal value 
of every person as loved and accepted to the uttermost through 
the death and resurrection of Christ. In today's world such 
acceptance and respect cannot be limited to personal rela- 
tionships. Christian love has to be expressed, not only in 
service and caring towards individuals, but in systems and 
structures which champion the weak and defenceless and are as 
fair as possible to all. In an interlocking world, love of 
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neighbour has to take shape as justice. 


3. To Learn from the History of the Church in Relation to the 
World that Separation, Identification and Transformation 
Models are to be Seen as Complementary and not as Exclusive 


In the history of the Church there have been three main 
reactions to a contemporary society: namely, separation, identi- 
fication and transformation. In the model of separation, the 
Church has led a life separate from the state in an attempt 
to withdraw from the evils of society. This was adopted by 
the early Fathers and later by the Anabaptists. In the 
identification model the Church became enmeshed with society. 
This is evidenced in the post-Constantine era and in the theology 
and practice of Lutheranism. The dividing line between church 
and state in this model becomes blurred and the commitment to 
the kingdom of God is somewhat taxed. In the transformation 
model, the Church is seen as called to transform society. 
Augustine and Calvin are predecessors of the liberation theo- 
logians in their aim to transform society in the name of Jesus. 
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Each of these models is partially right and partially wrong; 
the Christian must in a very real sense be separated from 
the way of the world. Yet because of the common humanity that 
people share with their fellows, we must be identified with 
them socially and politically. From the doctrine of the 
incarnation we recognise that the "cosmic Christ" must be 
linked to all good human activities. Only the evil in the 
world is an impassable barrier to full identification. The 
transformation model sees the Christian as a member of the 
kingdom of God. As such, Christians aim to extend the kingdom 
by enabling the rule of Christ to transform society. They 
fully realise that the kingdom will not come in its fullness 
until the end of history, but in the meantime they are 
required to work as leaven, salt and light in the relief of 
need and the development of the great potential of humanity. 
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4. In the Church's Modern Acts of Mission, to Note the 
Differences of the Conservative, Liberal and Socialist 


Approaches to Structures, and to Reflect on Their Short- 
comings 


The conservative approach respects the freedom of the indi- 
vidual and recognises the first principle of justice, the 
principle of equal liberty 


However, this is wedded to modified capitalism which is 
competitive and divides people. So the proponent can only give 
verbal support to mutual respect and fundamental equality of 
worth. In actual fact, respect is given for freedom of 
those who succeed, but there is a neglect of those who fail. 
The conservative does not see inequalities of birth, wealth or 
education as a common asset to be used for the benefit of all. 
Thus development is seen as the “luck of the draw". Similarly, 
ownership of capital is seen as a Christian right. So there 
is no control of multi-national companies. Unfortunately, 
the conservatives in essence take inequality for granted and 
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the ideology has little or no place for the downward redistri- 
bution of wealth and power. Individually, they practise a 
compassionate charity but do not connect it with their own 
wealth and social position. In viewing the poor, they do not 
see that there is a vast reservoir of untapped ability and 
creative potential in them. When it comes to bedrock, the 
conservative rejects equality of worth and defends the existence 
of hierarchic elite and serious social inequalities. 


To defend this position, the conservative asserts that 
capitalism is efficient; but this can be questioned on two 
counts, namely the diminishing resources of the world and that 
economic growth does not help the poor. Further, it involves 
a great waste of human talent. 


Liberal proponents give priority to freedom of the indivi- 
dual and concentrate on the development of natural talents. 
They hold for some degree of re-distribution of wealth and 
positive discrimination, and believe in the fundamental 
equality of worth. 


However, they do not treat natural inequalities as a common 
asset, and they think of individual opportunity being fulfilled 
rather than stress responsibility to society. Thus the defect 
in the liberal approach is that there is no positive attitude 
to structural injustice and no involvement in social conflict. 
There is some attempt to tackle structural and social 
conflict in a piecemeal way (e.g., help for folk in Transkei 
ex-homelands). Hospital work like this is not sufficient 
because those who help are those who benefit most from the 
suffering it heals. As liberal theologians shy away from the 
realities of power and conflict, they do not face the clash 
between the beneficiaries of injustice and its victims, and 
cling to the belief that they can stay serenely above the 
conflict. As a matter of fact, political neutrality like 
this is not factual because political structures are central 
and not side effects. Christian fellowship will never occur 
without some political involvement. 


Socialist proponents stress equality of worth, redistribdu- 
tion of assets, and conflict as a means of working towards 
equality of power. There is a sense of what society ought to 
be, and there is an understanding of history: how change may 
occur and what stands in its way. There is an analysis of 
particular economic and political structures leading to a 
detailed programme of action. The socialist sees natural 
inequalities as a common asset which must be developed to the 
full in everyone, and used for the benefit of society as a 
whole. The socialist aims to limit private ownership and to 
use goods and services, land and capital for the equal 
benefit of all. The Christian socialist takes redistribution 
seriously as well as taking seriously the realities of power. 
This leads to a policy of action. 


The difficulty that Christian socialists have is that they 
must balance their means to realise an end, with the quality 
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of that end. Undoubtedly there is a willingness to combat 
injustice, but this brings them into tension with the pre- 
scription of our Lord to love one's enemies. In the context 
of class struggle, to love one's enemies presupposes that one 
has class-enemies and that it is necessary to combat them. 

It is not a question of having no enemies, but rather of not 
excluding them from our love. 


5. To Hear Modern Expressions of Conscience {Editor's note: 


This section from the original has been omitted. It covers 

the Chicago Declaration of 1973, the Shakertown Pledge of 1973, 
the 1971 Papal Encyclical on Justice, and various individual 
advocates on the Church of the poor.] 


6. To Adjust to a New Life-Style 


It was Emerson who said to a colleague, "Please keep quiet 
because what you are is thundering so loudly in my ears that 
I cannot hear what you say". Many of the South American theo- 
logians criticise Western theologians for mouthing sound 
Christian principles but not putting them into practice. 
[Editor's note: two quotations in the original, one from the 
Epistle to Diognetus and the other from John Taylor's 
Enough is Enough, have been omitted. ] 


The criterion for the appropriate life-style of the 
Christian mindful of the poor is that prescribed in the law of 
the Covenant for the Jews but, through Christ's liberation, 
now prescribed for all the world. Those who want "to be 
the Church in the world" must, like their Lord who was rich, 
become poor that others may become rich. The self-emptying 
of Christ is the model for the affluent nations and individuals 
in their service of the poor. 
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13 
SECTARIANISM 
SECTS IN NEW ZEALAND 


- Bob J. Thompson - 


HISTORY 


The 1980 Victoria University Symposium Religion in 
New Zealand both documents and challenges the view that 
New Zealand has no religious tradition of her own. Both 
editors - Christopher Nichol in his Introduction (pp. 6-7), and 
James Veitch in his article (pp. 138-9) - refer to the view, 
christened elsewhere in the volume by Rollo Arnold as the 
"Robinson Crusoe Effect", that New Zealand migrants were con- 
cerned only to perpetuate the denominational scene of Great 
Britain. Such a view has some colour of support in Arnold's 
charts on page 91, which show that Anglicanism, Presbyterianism 
and Roman Catholicism were in the same ratio as the percentage 
of migrants from England, Scotland and Ireland respectively. (1) 
However, none of these writers are satisfied that this is the 
whole story. In fact, the secular education clause of 1877 is 
only comprehensible in the light of the bitter denominational 
rivalry that preceded it (p. 140). Arnold talks also of an 
"Admirable Crichton Effect" whereby the Methodist Church, which 
in Britain has been working class, soon overtook the Anglican 
Church in prestige. 


Were New Zealand as monochrome as some observers suggest, 
it would be difficult to account for the growth of groups like 
the Baptists and Plymouth Brethren, and the fact that the 
Charismatic Movement has taken hold right across the board to 
an extent unparalleled anywhere else in the world. If the 
number of overseas lecturers who visit New Zealand in the cause 
of various religious groups is any criterion, New Zealand must 
be the happy hunting ground of the world. For Mormons it is 
a favourite mission field as the Maoris are regarded as part 
of the “ten lost tribes". For the Brethren it represents a 
leading stronghold, as their historian, Peter Lineham, claims 
Auckland to have more Brethren Assemblies than any city of com- 
parable size elsewhere. The reasons for their early growth, 
especially in rural communities like Manawatu, have been 


analysed in his There They Found Brethren.(2) 


Among the factors that Lineham notes to account for the 
surprising success of the Charismatic Movement in the 1960's, 
when the birth of Pentecostalism in 1906 had been only coldly 
received, are the long-term interest in New Zealand in revival 
and healing. The Keswick-type convention teaching found a home 
in Conventions at Pounawea from 1910 and in Ngaruawahia from 
1921, but had been preceded by Deeper Life emphasis from 
Andrew Murray, Hannah Smith, R. A. Torrey, Herbert Booth and 
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others, some of whom missioned in New Zealand. 


OCC 


The healing interest traced by James Worsfold in his 
History of the Charismatic Movements in New Zealand,(3) begins 
with the Irvingite Catholic Apostolic Church from 1863 and was 
reinforced by the impact of Alexander Dowie 1888,(4) and by the 
former Christian Scientist, Worthington, in Christchurch from 
the 1890's. It came to a head with the Smith-Wigglesworth, 
Aimee Semple McPherson, Pastor Hickson healing missions of the 
1920's, which resulted in the establishment of Pentecostal and 
Apostolic church (1927 and 1934), Dallimore's Revival Fire 
Mission in Auckland (1927), the Wilsonite Commonwealth 
Covenant Churches (1930's), and Elim. A further wave under the 
impact of Oral Roberts in the 1950's was followed by “New Life 
Centres", the Rob Wheeler group, and a wide-spread interest 
which culminated in a Conference at Massey in 1964. This in 
turn left an impact on the Palmerston North Anglican, 
Ces Marshall, and thus led to the beginning of Advance 
Ministries and the Charismatic Movement in the older mainline 
churches. 


EXTENT 


According to the censuses of 1971 and 1976, a hundred and 
twenty-two different denominational affiliations are claimed 
but twenty-two of these seem to be Opinions rather than move- 
ments. A figure of approximately one hundred movements is 
reinforced by the Massey directory of Beliefs and Practices in 
New Zealand edited by E. Bennett and P. Donovan, where seventy- 
three religious groups are Surveyed, but at least twenty-two 
others had not responded.(5) Movements that are not 
recorded would include Exclusive Brethren, the Local Church, 
Cooneyites, Branhamites, The Children of God, Bible Baptists 
and Reformed Baptists, to mention Only some known to the writer. 


Groups can be broken down thus: the ten mainline Protestant 
denominations of the National Council of Churches, plus 
three splinters from them; the Catholic and Jewish communities 
and four Maori indigenous churches, only two of them sub- 
stantial; ten other well-established denominations, half of 
them Pentecostal; twenty-four reasonably well-known “Western" 
cults, and twenty less numerous “Eastern" ones. 


After the “big five" denominations with more than thirty 
thousand Sunday attenders (Anglican, Presbyterian, Catholic, 
Methodist, Baptist), the following had census numbers between 
one thousand and fifty thousand in 1976; Mormons 36,130, 

Ratana 35,082, Brethren 22,414, Salvation Army 22,019, 

Jehovah's Witness 13,392, Seventh Day Adventists 11,958, Ringatu 
6,230, Assemblies of God 5,581, (other) Pentecostals 4,846, 
Eastern Orthodox 4, 153, (and other Orthodox 1,047), Hebrew 3,921, 
Apostolic 2,693, Spiritualists 1,731, Christadelphian 1,686, 

and Quakers 1,074. In addition there were 5,203 Hindus, 2,382 
Buddhists and 1,415 Muslims. The racial component in New 

Zealand in 1966 was Europeans 90 per cent, Maoris 8.5 per 

cent, Islanders 0.6 per cent, Chinese 0.4 per cent, Indians 2 

per cent. 
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In 1976 other religions such as Islam, Buddhism, etc., 
accounted for 0.6 per cent of the population, and other 
"churches" like Ratana, Mormons, Jehovah's Witness, etc., 
for 3.4 per cent.(6) Lloyd Geering calculates that the per- 
centage of Christian sects and new non-Christian religious 
movements in the population is still only 7.6, where in 1926 
it had 5.5%(7) 


DEFINITIONS 


Our study is bedevilled by the fact that there does not 
seem to be an agreed definition of either a "sect" or a MOU Lt rx 
The derivation of "sect" is not from secare to cut or separate, 
but from sequi to follow, according to Martin Marty. (8) 

Thus strictly a sect is a group that follows a leader or an 
opinion, and may exist within a larger body like the Clapham 
sect in the Church of England, according to the article 
"Sects (Christian)" in Hastings' Encyclopaedia of Religious 
Ethics.(9) But the article "Sects (Buddhist)" makes it a 
point of difference that Buddhist sects are within Buddhism 
and unlike European sects with their own chapels, clergy, 
etc.(10) 


One has to look far for a definition of “cults", as 
Websters! dictionary until the third edition knew the use of 
the word only for a ritual. Baker's Dictionary of Theology 
definition of a sect as a small group “who have separated them- 
selves off from the Church and have their own distinctive 
doctrinal position and practices of worship" might better 
define a cult.(11) However, Michael Hill in Religion in 
New Zealand seems to reverse these distinctions by describing 
cults like Theosophy, Spiritualism and Transcendental 
Meditation as a spiritual supermarket, where you collect what 
you like without being committed in the way that you would be 
if you joined a sect.(12) Even the comprehensive article 
“Types of Christian Organisation" by E. H. Lurkings in the 
Expository Times of August 1971, does not clarify the matter.(13) 


Troeltsch assayed a difference in arguing that sects were 
groups that were functionally and socially distinct. but not 
doctrinally (e.g., Mennonites), and cults those with basic 
theological differences but related to historical Christianity 
(Mormons, Jehovah's Witnesses). This would exclude other reli- 
gions like Islam and those of the East, except in-so-far as 
they attempted a syncretism. (14) 


However, Bryan R. Wilson claims that cult and sect cannot 
be distinguished,(15) and in my own teaching I treat the two 
as synomymous, but draw a distinction between "movements" 
which do not involve a departure from one's own denomination 
(i.e., British Israel, Moral Re-armament, Free Masonry, etc.), 
and cults/sects which do. I am not persuaded by the cynical 
assertion of Frederick Sonntag and others following Richard 
Niebuhr, that a "denomination" is only a sect or cult grown 
old (and respectable)! 
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Besides the divisions mentioned above such as Western and 
Eastern, other groupings have been attempted. Horton Davies 
divided them into “Judaistic" and "gnostic", with Jehovah's 
Witnesses, Seventh Day Adventists, Mormons and British Israel 
in the one category, and Theosophy, Spiritualism and Christian 
Science in the other.(16) Walter R. Martin in The Kingdom 
of the Cults retains these as "legalistic" and “Gnostic™,..but 
adds also “adventist".(17) 


Wilson in his early Sects and Society (1961) is on similar 
lines in taking as his samples one each of “charismatic”, 
“gnostic” and "adventist" types. However, in his 1966 
Pelican Religion in Secular Society he favours a functional 
Classification of "revolutionist", “introversionist", 
“manipulationist" and “conversionist", which he retains in his 
1970 Religious Sects. In his 1967 Patterns of Sectarianism his 
list had included "gnostic" and "“adventist" along with 
“introversionist" and “conversionist".(18) 


Werner Stark is not far different with his “retrogressive 
Or progressive", “rigoristic or antinomian", “violent or non- 
violent",(19) but elsewhere with his "missionary or exclusive" 
("messianic or non-messianic") and "withdrawal" or "“adjust- 
ment"(20) he is nearer to Troeltsch. (21) 


CAUSES 


Perhaps the most frequently advanced cause for their rise 
has been “the dis-inheritance hypothesis": the poor and weak 
seeking a validation of their own existence, find it in an 
exclusive religion. 


In Stark's treatment, sedentary occupations(22) giving time 
for contemplation in comparative solitude, (23) especially in 
the textile industry, are the most frequent common denominator. 
It is certainly curious that Waldo was a cloth merchant, 

George Fox a weaver's son, Melchior Hoffmann a skinner, 

Jan Bokkelson a tailor, and early Baptist John Murton a 
furrier, but William Kiffin a brewer - in his own words “a very 
mean calling". The Methodists were often miners, but the 
General Baptists lace and hosiery workers and the Salvation 
Army often silk weavers (the home of which trade was 
Spitalfields where the first Baptist church in England had also | 
been located in 1612). DD. B. Murray writes:(24) 

When we examine England in the heyday of the sects in 

the mid-seventeenth century the link is also apparent 

in East Anglia, centre of the "New Drapery", and in 

Bristol and the South West. .. -Early members of 

the Scottish Baptist groups, and of their near relatives, 

the Old Scots Independents and the Galsites, in the 

second half of the eighteenth century, were largely 
connected with the textile trade. . .in areas like 

Dundee, Paisley, Glasgow and Perth. 

Stark is aware that his thesis is vunerable in the rise of 
Christian Science, but his defence of a working-class origin 
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wears rather thin in view of the fact that Mary Baker Eddy's 
main gains did not take place until Mr Eddy had introduced 
her to Emerson-type high-society Boston intellectuals. 


Despite such debunkings, the "disineritance hypothesis” 
emerges again as recently as 1979 in connection with 
Pentecostalism, with R. M. Anderson's Vision of the Disinherited 
the Making of American Pentecostalism. In this it is claimed 
that those who turned to Pentecostalism were thrice losers, 
being “economically disinherited" as the lowest of the work 
force, “socially disinherited" as lacking status in society, 
and “culturally disinherited" by deeply rooted cultural despair. 
The two extended reviews in Religious Studies Review of 
January 1982 have no difficulty in pointing to sociological 
studies that prove that the movement began in the higher 
echelons of the working class not the very lowest, that the 
birth year 1906 was no worse or better than other periods, and 
that there is no particular link between poverty and ecstasy 
as abundantly shown by the Neo-charismatic movement.(25) 

One critic reminds us that many disinherited did not become 
charismatic, and that both Mormons and Seventh Day Adventists 
have had their greatest spread since ceasing to major on 
spiritual gifts.(26) The other critic likens such theories 

to the "English malady" hypothesis in which the proneness of 
English-religion in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries 
to depression, delirium and religious mania is ascribed to the 
rainy climate and urban tension.(27) 


Looking more directly at New Zealand, it is unlikely that 
either the "disinheritance" or the “sedentary hypothesis” would 
account for the growth of cults here. Because of the long and 
costly distance travelled by our first immigrants, it might 
be deduced that they were often people of some substance, and 
that any disinheritance they suffered was of a different kind. 
In researching five families, John Dawson discovered that, with 
the grandparents, "in each case there had been some kind of 
rejection, which led to a fierce determination to prove them- 
selves to some other member of the family".(28) The result 
was a nation of "do-it-yourselfers", who worked hard with their 
hands and despised "sedentary occupations which produce no 
tangible or financially profitable results" (Frank Sargeson). 
Maurice Andrew, who quotes this(29) finds in it an explanation 
of the “pragmatic cast of New Zealand spirituality" discerned 
by Robin Lane in the results of a questionnaire which showed 
an “emphasis on compassion and caring. . .skills or Bible 
reading and prayer", but "little interest in the more sophisti- 
cated or developed forms of mystic experience".(30) One would 
expect this to discourage "gnostic" cults, but to be open to 
legalistic ones with the offer of "something to do". 


VALUES 


Peter Donovan in Religion in New Zealand thinks that, since 
we lack major world religions in New Zealand, we are fortunate 
to have numerous cults to form a basis of comparison.(31) 

Where most Christians would be prepared to see some degree of 
revelation in the ancient religions of the East, they are much 
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less willing to see any good at all in cults. However, when 
they expose the questionable origins of a cult like Mormonism 
in its fraudulent prophet and its dubious documents, they lay 
themselves open to similar charges being made about their own 
Bible and its prophets. He believes that we may have to recog- 
nise in cults something like what we see in the indigenous 
Third World prophetic religions that have risen from 
Christianity. Even where they are in error they may have value. 


In a similar vein, many find in the proliferatin of sects 
an evidence of the vitality of religion in our day, and its 
perennial power to break through old traditions and throw up 
new forms. I can go along with this if we are talking of sects 
in the narrower sense of minor divergences from the doctrinal 
norm. Cults in the broader sense may be the Sign of something 
else altogether - a retroversion to superstition and magic that 
is better left behind.(32) In this sense it is probably true 
that bad religion is worse than no religion at all, because 
“lilies that fester smell worse than weeds". We do not have 
to agree with a teaching, however, to recognise its right to 
offer its wares in the open market, and to provide a stimulus 
for discussion. 


An illustration could be the forerunner of my own denomina- 
tion, the Anabaptist movement. In an article on “The 
Relevance and Vitality of the Sect Idea - as Illustrated in the 
Anabaptists", J.G.G. Norman sees the following values of 
sects in a society: (33) 
1. they are a safeguard against abolutism; 
2. they challenge both Christians and non-Christians to 
think through their beliefs and attitudes; 
3. they encourage tolerance; 
4. they help in the separation of church and state and 
thus retain their value even in a secular culture; and 
5. they preserve individualism, which is always under 
threat. 


On the negative side there are such questions as that of 
the limits of toleration (for example at Munster, where the 
Anabaptists denied toleration to others(34)), that of liberty 
to proselytise (as in Strassburg, which because of toleration 
became a haven of Anabaptists until they became a threat to the 
city's peace and had to be expelled in 1534), and that of 
absolute truth (when the anti-trinitarianism of Servetus had 
to be answered by Calvin). His major emphasis, however, is 
that liberty to be different is important. Wilson is quoted 
for the view that “the most individually influential and per- 
vasive view of the world undoubtedly exists in sectarian 
movements. . . .It may be , that in response to the growing 
institutionalism, impersonality and bureacracy of modern 
society, religion will find new functions to perform - but 
that, perhaps, would not be the religion which accepts the 
values of the new institutionalism, the religion of ecumenism 
but the religion of the sects."(35) 
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Seventh Meeting - 4 September 1982 
14 
LEARNING FROM THE SECTS 


- Ray Galvin - 


Over the .last fifteen years the religious scene in 
New Zealand has undergone a fascinating period of change. In 
April 1966 Time magazine carried a cover article entitled 
"God is Dead", reflecting the triumph of secular thinking in 
the mainstream churches. About that time these churches in 
New Zealand peaked in membership and attendance, and then went 
into a decline which has not yet stopped.(1) The smaller 
Fundamentalist churches were seen to be of little consequence 
to national life, and Pentecostalism in particular was seen 
as an odd affectation. It was widely believed that these 
churches too would soon be invaded by the secularist spirit 
and be forced into the same theological quandary as the 
larger denominations.(2) 


Most of us were surprised when in March 1970 Time carried 
another cover article, "The Jesus Revolution". We saw the 
beginnings of an awakening of the simple Evangelical/ 
Pentecostal faith which has continued ever since. The 
Pentecostal churches in particular began to flourish. The 
Assemblies of God increased from insignificance to over 12,000 
members by 1980, when they claimed to represent cnly one 
third of the Pentecostal church life in New Zealand.(3) This 
would put the total membership of Pentecostal churches at about 
36,000 and their weekly adult attendance above 40,000: hence, 


the Pentecostal worshipping community is now approaching the 
size of the Presbyterian and is certainly bigger than the 
Baptist or Methodist. Simultaneously, non-Pentecostal/ 


Fundamentalist sects have flourished; the “Church of Christ, 
New Zealand" in Mt Albert, has a membership of around 1,000.(4) 


To be fair, the mainline denominations have also benefited 
from this resurgence. There is a very large charismatic renewal 
movement within the Anglican, Baptist, Catholic and Presbyterian 
churches and some evidence of it among Methodists. The main- 
line denominations still show areas of great strength and 


vitality, but it is clear that over the last fifteen years the 


centre of gravity of New Zealand Christianity has shifted 
somewhat in the direction of the Pentecostal/Fundamentalist 


tradition. Why is this? I will offer some reasons and seek 
to evaluate their worthiness. 


CULTURAL CHANGES 


Ever since the advent of rock 'n' roll, New Zealanders have 
been learning how to express their emotions more fully in their 
cultural activities; hand-clapping, physical gestures and a 
rock rhythm are in the blood of the post-war generation. It 
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was inevitable that worship would have to accommodate this if 
it was to be relevant and palpable. Pentecostal worship took 
it in its stride. Where mainline churches clung to their old 
ways with too much tenacity, they lost out. They were not 
able (willing?) to accommodate a God-given burst of creative 
energy, and they paid the consequences. 


THE DEATH OF SECULARISM 


Secularism began to die about the time that Time magazine 
reported its triumph. Despite the great achievements of 
science, it had failed to Satisfy the deeper needs of people. 
It had created grey cities with monotonous suburbs, vast 
pollution-belching industries, alienation from the land and 
from nature, depersonalisation and the threat of a nuclear 
holocaust. The “counter culture" of the 1960's was a reaction 
against the secular way of life and its political entrenchment. 
The Hippy movement, the New Left and the hallucinogenic drug 
movement, were all part of this reaction. It was essentially 
a Spiritual reaction, a search for non-secular reality. 

Again, it was inevitable that some would find this reality in 
Christianity - but not in secular Christianity or in the con- 
gregations that taught it. 


The churches that gained most from this reaction were 
inevitably those of the Fundamentalist/Pentecostal tradition 
who had never bowed to the secular god. Others who made 
gains were the mainline churches (often isolated congregations) 
whose leaders had grown past secular fixation and were again 
seeking spiritual reality. 


This movement also led to the proliferation and strengthen- 
ing of less orthodox spiritual groups: Hare Krishna, 
Spiritualists, Bahai, etc. 


In its more mature form, this questioning of the secular 
consciousness has reinforced an enormously productive and 
positive range of concerns: for the environment, for nuclear 
disarmament, for “technology with a human face" ,(5).for simple 
life-style, for deeper Spirituality, etc. In its primitive 
reactionary form it has led to a certain closed mindedness: 
against the theory of evolution, against the insights of the 
physico-medical disciplines, etc. But overall, it must be 
seen aS a positive movement wherein society is enriched by 
the rediscovery of life's spiritual dimension. 


THE SEARCH FOR AUTHORITY 


In a world that began to look less and less secure, people 
sought for authoritative answers to life's questions. The 
Communists had won in Vietnam and were making gains elsewhere. 
The Arabs were reasserting their Muslim heritage, the world's 
economy was ailing, family life and marriage were breaking 
down, violence was on the increase, life was becoming 
insecure, and people were seeking security in easy answers. 

It was inevitable, therefore, that those who shouted “Jesus 
is the Way" the loudest would get a following. Denominations 
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with simple, positive doctrines and no doubts attracted crowds. 
Once again, the Pentecostal/Fundamentalist tradition won the 
day and the vacillating, unsure, larger Protestant denomina- 
tions frightened people away. 


Some comment is necessary at this point. It is surely a 
positive, healthy thing to seek definite answers to life's 
questions, especially when the world around is shaky and 
insecure. Churches that never offer answers and guidelines 
for their people are doing them a grave disservice and depriv- 
ing them of the mental footholds necessary for coping ina 
changing world. However, many Fundamentalist/Pentecostal 
churches have given people not answers and guidelines, but 
sheer bigotry. They have overplayed the need for definite 
black-and-white answers with such statements as: “Abortion is 
always wrong", "All protesters are working for the devil", 
"The Russians are planning to take over the world", "The Peace 
Movement is Communist-inspired", "The WCC is part of the anti- 
Christ", and "You must speak in tongues to be saved". 


No doubt many who attend Pentecostal/Fundamentalist churches 
do so for this very reason, but it is unhealthy and dangerous. 
It stifles personal growth and leads to an intolerant society. 
We in the mainline churches must never emulate it; if anything, 
we should expose it and warn people of it. Unfortunately, 
it is a tactic which our present Prime Minister himself uses 
with great skill, reinforcing the tendency towards bigotry and 
intolerance in New Zealand's political arena. 


PIETY AND SOCIAL JUSTICE 


Two of the most obvious and consistent themes of the Bible, 
Old and New Testaments, are the demands for piety (prayer, 
worship, experience of God's spirit, personal righteousness) 
and social justice. In the life of Jesus these two went 
together(6) as they did in the revivalist preaching of men like 
John Wesley and Charles Finney. 


However, in the Western world of the twentieth century they 
have been prised apart. The Fundamentalist churches have 
opted for piety and the liberals/radicals for social justice. 
The preaching of both camps has therefore become lop-sided. 


The reasons for this polarisation would make a fascinating 
study in itself, but the result of it is of more importance 
here. People in the rich Western world are being presented 
with an easy, attractive, cushy style of Christianity by the 
Fundamentalist churches. The demand to “sell your possessions 
and give to the poor" has been replaced by “come to Jesus and 
he will bless you financially". The prophetic command to 
change the structures of society for the sake of the world's 
poor has been replaced by a comfy acquiescence in the spoils 
of an unjust oppressor. 


This style of religion is very popular, but we should not 
be dismayed that it attracts so many followers. It offers a 
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god who will help us live the way we want to and not demand 
too many really painful changes. 


Those who preach the power of the Spirit (piety) need to 
show how he can empower us to live more simply and to change 
the social structures. Those who preach that the structures 
have to be changed (social justice) need to help their people 
discover the powerof the Spirit to work for these changes. 


APOCALYPSE NOW 


The world lies under the continual and increasing threat 
of a nuclear holocaust; the popular understanding is that a 
nuclear war would annihilate life on this planet.(7) The 
Pentecostal/Fundamentalist churches, which have always had a 
strong doctrine of the “end times", have accommodated them- 
selves very easily to this popular view. They have given an 
opiate-like assurance to their followers that the second coming 
will occur before the holocaust and snatch God's people to 
safety in the nick of time. The nuclear threat is of such 
magnitude that many people find this an attractive theological 
option. 


Of course, it borders on nonsense. It is unlikely that a 
nuclear holocaust would spell the annihilation of the human 
family.(8) Furthermore, Christians are constantly called in 
the Bible to work for peace and to follow the Prince of Peace. 
The proper Christian position is to confront the nuclear mon- 
ster head-on and work unceaSingly in the power of Christ for 
world disarmament. The traditional churches have not yet 
rallied their followers to this cause (though there are 
some encouraging signs). It may be tempting to acquiesce in 
an imminent apocalypse; that stance will certainly gather a 
huge following in today's anxiety-ridden world, but the tradi- 
tional churches need to stand against it and show the world 
that Christ offers hope by giving his people the power to 
change the world. 


CONCLUSIONS 


The mainline denominations have a wealth of wisdom, 
experience and life to offer in the work of God's kingdom, but 
they should take stock and learn some hard lessons from the 
growth of the Fundamentalist churches. These include: 


They should be less wedded to their traditional music and 
forms so that the cultural energy of the post-war generation 
can be released and expressed to God in worship and praise. 
Otherwise, their worship will be dull and boring no matter 
how wise and true are their sermons. 


They should thank God that he is not dead to modern 
twentieth century men and women. Clergy who have a sentimental 
attachement to the tadical “God is dead“ era should start 
listening more carefully to the real cries of the 1980's. 


They should be more authoritative (not authoritarian) in 
how they present the gospel. They should learn to make firm, 
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direct, simple (but not bigoted) statements about the way of 
Christ, that give people clear guidelines.(9) They should 
also work very hard to expose bigotry and to help people 
detect it and avoid it. 


They should make it an urgent priority to help people see 
the inextricable connection between piety and social justice. 


They should stand up and face the (nuclear) monster in the 
power of Christ, offering people the hope of a world free of 
the threat of a holocaust. They should not be afraid to expose 
the shallowness and foolishness of the Pentecostal/ 
Fundamentalist churches' attitude to the Bomb. 


Finally, I would like to suggest that many of the historical 
trends which have led to the growing popularity of the 
Pentecostal/Fundamentalist style of Christianity may now be 
drawing to a close. There is a bright future for the 
traditional churches; the ball is at their feet. Let us hope 
they kick it hard. 


NOTES 


1. The number of baptisms and the recruitment of new members 
peaked in the Presbyterian Church in 1960 as did the size of 
its cradle roll, Sunday School and youth work. In 1969 its 
communicant membership peaked at about 90,000 and its weekly 
attendance of adults at around 100,000. Membership is now 
71,000 and adult attendance (calculated now in a different way 
that tends to reduce the figures) 50,000. From General 
Assembly Reports 1979 and 1981. 


2. Comments of I. Breward at the 1970 IVF Conference, Dunedin. 
3. The Year Book of the Assemblies of God, 1980. 


4. Life and Work Committee Reports, General Assembly Year 
Book 1970-81. 


5. E. F. Schumacher, Small is Beautiful (London: Abacus, 1973). 


6. See, for example, Jim Wallace, The Call to Conversion, 
(San Francisco: Harper and Row, 1981), pp. 38-72. 


7. The popular understanding of the effects of nuclear war is 
amply reflected in the book by Neville Shute, On the Beach, 
(New York: W. Morrow, 1957). 


8. The possible and likely effects of nuclear war are discussed 
at great length and quantified as much as possible in the study 
by the U.S. Congressional Office of Technology Assessment, 

The Effect of Nuclear War (0.T.A., 1980). {More recent infor- 
mation e.g., Carl Sagan and Paul Ehrlich Nuclear Winter Reports, 
suggests that total human annihilation is a conceivable con- 
sequence of a nuclear holocaust. (Editor) ] 


9. A good example of this is the way Jesus answered the ques- 
tion of the pharisaic scribe in Matt. 22: 34-40. 
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CURRENT WORLD TRENDS IN THEOLOGY 


- Rinny Westra - 


The title of this paper is really rather pretentious, and 
one to which I as a practitioner rather than a full-time 
academic theologian cannot do justice. The temptation is also 
to describe those trends of which I approve - a temptation that 
I am going to give in to, but against the background of the 
wider theological scene. 


BACKGROUND 


The time of the great theological systems (Barth, Brunner, 
Tillich, et al.) is over. So is the time when theology could 
be described as primarily “writing learned footnotes to German 
(and perhaps continental) theology". Although German and other 
continental theologians are still significant, it is clear that 
they are now only part of a much wider spectrum. 


In fact the whole theological scene appears to have been 
rather chaotic, for several decades now. Many monographs have 
been produced on particular theological themes, or on the 
theologies of this and that - for example, the various “theo- 
logies of liberation" (dealt with in Michael Elliott's paper 
in August); "theologies of hope" (Jurgen Moltmann and J. B. 
Metz); process theology (to which we were so ably introduced 
in the May Colloquium with Professor Charles Birch); the 
theology of universal history of Wolfhart Pannenberg; and the 
various “secular theologians" whose contributions were dealt 
with by Phil Spencer and George Armstrong in July. 


A systematic presentation of Christian doctrine was 
attempted in the Dutch New Catechism (Burns and Oates, 1967) 
in the mid-sixties, but that effort was unfortunately 
smothered by the Vatican. It could be said that Hans Kung and 
Edward Schillebeeckx are attempting a new synthesis in their 
massive tomes Kung, On Being A Christian (Collins, 1977); 
Does God Exist? (Collins, 1980); Schillebeeckx, Jesus (Collins, 
1977); Christ (SCM, 1980). But how successful they will be 
remains to be seen. And the massive efforts of Karl Rahner 
(his Theological Investigations in many volumes) and of G. C. 
Berkouwer (his Studies in Dogmatics in many volumes) can 
hardly be construed as attempts to construct theological 
systems. 


Nor must we ignore the revival of very conservative and 
even fundamentalist theclogy. The upsurge in "creationism" 
evident in the USA is significant in New Zealand too, especially 
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among many of our more devout young people. it is signifi- 
cant, not just because of its influence, but because it is an 
ideology well-suited to a conservative political mentality that 
opposes evolution and change in the name of a fixed creation 
and fixed species. 


SIGNIFICANT TRENDS 


An Theology as _an Aid to Life and to Struggle Rather than an 


End in Itself 


Liberation and feminist theologies are rooted in struggles 
for freedom and justice. They are reflections arising out of 
action and that leads on to further action. For those of us 
trained in academic theology this may be a hard pill to 
swallow, but academic theology as an end in itself is sterile 
and unproductive. The search for truth as an end in itself is 
important, but that search is not just an academic one. it 
takes place in real everyday life and struggle, and it is only 
a theology flowing from it and relating to it that comes alive. 
Books such as the tomes of Kung and Schillebeeckx (especially 
the latter) are far too academic and theoretical to be of much 
help to those involved in the struggle. They reflect the 
“academic as-an-end-in-itself" model rather than the action- 
reflection model. At the same time they (especially the work 
of Kung) have some relevance as part of a struggle for freedom 
within the Church. 


Here in New Zealand I see great signs of hope in the stand 
of staff and students from St John's Theological College on the 
rugby field in Hamilton, or on disputed land on Bastion PON, 
who then reflect on that experience. 


A quote from Sheila D. Collins in A Different Heaven and 

Earth (Judson Press, 1974) well sums up this trend (p. 44): 
Perhaps for the future there can be no theology - that is, 
no systematized body of knowledge about God - but only 
theologizing, that dialectical process of action/reflection 
in the political sphere praxis. The application of 
praxis to theology would mean the demise of the 
"theologian" in the sense of a man who develops in an 
ivory tower or theological seminary a systematized body 
of knowledge which is thereafter linked with his name. 
Rather, there would be many people theologizing out of 
their own experience and of the community in which they 
find themselves. 


2. The Influence of Marxism 


This is more than just a meeting of minds, for some of the 
basic themes of Marxism are being taken up in liberation 
theology. Jose Miranda sub-titled his book Marx Against the 
Marxists (SCM, 1980) as “The Christian Humanism of Karl Marx". 
Chapter 8 is called “The Gospel Roots of Marx's Thought", and 
somewhere in that context Miranda claims that Das Kapital can 
be seen as an extended commentary on the words of Jesus: "You 
cannot serve God and Money". 
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Another development here is the method known as “materialist 
exegesis". A good example is the rather difficult book by 
Fernando Belo, A Materialist Reading of Mark's Gospel (Orbis 
Books, 1981). This is a commentary based on a Marxist analysis 
of the political and economic structures of the Palestine of 
Jesus' time, and it tries to reverse the spiritualisation and 
interiorisation so characteristic of Christianity. From this 
flows a spirituality which takes material and bodily reality 
as basic. After all, “a living soul” in the early chapters of 
Genesis referred to a physically live body, and it is with this 
physical reality, and all the political and economic 
structures that it is involved in, that the gospel has to do. 
"After a period when a few pioneers tried to enter into a dia- 
logue with the Marxists, a new generation is claiming to be 
Marxist and Christian" (Belo, p. 296). 


3. Other Religious and, Ideological Options as Equal Partners 


Neo-Orthodox Protestant theology has been characterised by 
a kerygmatic dismissal of all religions (including, ostensibly, 
Christianity). Roman Catholic approaches have been more open. 
At the same time, while it was stated that "The Catholic 
Church rejects nothing which is true and holy in these 
religions" (Abbott (ed.), The Documents of Vatican If 
(Geoffrey Chapman, 1966), p. 662), Vatican II also speaks of 
Christ as the one "in whom men find the fullness of religious 
life". The Dutch New Catechism sums up the ways of Judaism, 
of other religions and ideologies as “The Way to Christ" 
(pp. 23-63). In other words, in spite of a greater openness, 
Christianity is still seen as being superior. 


The significant trend now is to acknowledge other religious 
partners as equals, and to acknowledge the truth values in their 
religions without pre-supposing the superiority of Christianity. 
S. J. Samartha, Courage for Dialogue (WCC, 1981) describes 
dialogue in this way. Wilfred Cantwell Smith (Towards a World 
Theology (Westminster Press, 1981)) sees the history of reli- 
gions (rather than, say, of the Bible by itself) as the source 
and raw material for theology. He sees the issue of pluralism 
as being: "How to be a pluralist without being a nihilist. . . 
how to enlarge one's vision of truth without losing loyalty 
to one's own, however finite, hold upon it” (p. 89). 


The British theologian John Hick has dealt with pluralism 
in books such as God and the Universe of Faiths (Collins, 1973) 
and God Has Many Names(Macmillan, 1980). Many of his other 
works are models of "world theology” in that discussion is not 
limited to Christian sources. 


Ninian Smart, in Beyond Ideology (Collins, 1981), tries to 
learn from Christianity, Buddhism, and various secular ideo- 
logies, as well as other religious options, in an effort to 
find an world-view that is of value in making sense of this 
modern pluralistic world. 
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In all these efforts there is a tendency to move beyond a 
strictly Christian theology that takes pluralism seriously, 
and that relativises the absolute claims of Christianity: 

a post-Christian Christian theology, if that is not a contra- 
diction in terms. (The appeal of the Baha'i faith to many 
people indicates that this is more than just an academic 
exercise.) 


4. The Incarnation as Myth 


Wilfred Cantwell Smith has written: "for Christians Christ 
has appeared not as a symbol of the Divine but as the Divine 
Himself" (op. cit., p. 95). For many, the impact of pluralism 
combined with careful study of the New Testament, has led to 
the traumatic discovery that Christianity's absolute claims 
are neither true nor appropriate. This concern focuses on the 
dogma of the incarnation, which is the major obstacle to 
relationships with other religions, especially with Judaism and 
Islam. It is high time that the incarnation be seen as 
myth, and that God rather than Christ become the centre of 
theology. 


Once we make this shift we see that, in Spite of all the 
differences, we have much in common with Jews and Muslims. 
Jewish scholars are discovering Jesus as a devout Jew 
(e.g., Geza Vermes, Jesus the Jew (Collins, 1973)). Muslims 
acknowledge Jesus as a significant prophet (see Geoffrey 
Parrinder, Jesus in the Quran (Sheldon Press, 1965)). The 
Hindu, Mahatma Gandhi had a deep respect for Jesus, and much 
of his inspiration for non-violence came from the Gospels. 


In this area British theologians in particular are leading 
the way. They refuse to be bound to the formulations of the 
past. "But an unwillingness to be bound by the past does not 
necessarily involve a total disregard of it, and in the case 
of Christian doctrine it certainly does not do so" 

(Maurice Wiles, The Remaking of Christian Doctrine (SCM, 

1974), p. 2: see also John Hick (ed.), The Myth of God Incarnate, 
(SCM, 1977); and Don Cupitt, The Debate About Christ, (SCM, 
1979)). 


This is a very important development if Christian theo- 
logising is to take a full and responsible part in the modern 
pluralistic world. 


5. The Need for a New Language About God 


Feminist theologians such as Letty Russell, Mary Daly, 
Sheila Collins and Rosemary Ruether are directing our attention 
to the oppressive patriarchal domination both in society and 
in the Church. The patriarchal ideology is expressed and per- 
petuated by the use of masculine terms and concepts for God. 

AS part of the liberation of the Church from sexist stereo- 
typing, theology, and in particular the doctrine of God needs 
anew non-sexist language. At this stage I can only highlight 
this need, not having read sufficient feminist theology to 
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offer much that is constructive. But feminist theologians are 
working on it, and the use of inclusive language in both 
liturgy and theology is urgently needed. The conscious and 
deliberate introduction of feminine terminology and concepts 
should serve as an antidote to male domination. However, 

all playing with words is not worth much unless it flows from 
real action for change, both in the church and in society. 


Feminist theology is a striking instance of theology from 
the point of view of the underdogs - whether those underdogs 
be female, non-European, working-class, or gay. 
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Where are the creative theological thinkers heading, and 
what is their meaning for us? 


Anyone who agrees to write a paper on "Current World Trends 
in Theological Thinking" must be guilty at the very least of 
a degree of rashness. Firstly, the topic is vast. secondly, 
it is slightly ill-at-ease in a Forum whose general theme is 
“Towards an Authentic New Zealand Theology for the 1980's". 


If I had to pick which area of the world is producing the 
most creative and exciting theology, I would probably pick 
Latin America or Asia. Since these areas, however, have 
already been given some coverage in previous seminars, I 
will not discuss them here. I am conscious that if we are 
interested eventually in a theology which is specific to 
the New Zealand context, we have to read overseas theologians 
within their own context. For better or worse, I have decided 
that, rather than a broad coverage, I shall confine myself to 
the European context and concentrate on two prominent 
European theologians whose names are fairly well known in 
New Zealand. 


Hans Kung and Edward Schillebeeckx have come to popular 
attention mainly because of clashes with the Roman Congregation 
for the Doctrine of Faith. It was almost inevitable that this 
kind of conflict would occur within the Catholic Church. The 
Second Vatican Council in the 1960's had been concerned mainly 
with the nature of the Church. In this rethinking of the 
nature of the Church, it was unlikely that the role of the 
pope and the Church of Rome could remain the same as it had 
been during the previous decades. There was bound, however,to 
be some conflict as this re-interpretation continued during 
the 1970's. 


Kung in particular had written extensively on the Church, 
and more specifically on what has come to be called the Petrine 
ministry. Kung, though one of the earliest, is not the only, 
nor even the most radical, interpreter of the Petrine ministry, 
and other theologians do not appear to have provoked the same 
conflict. It is impossible for us in New Zealand to unravel 
the subtleties of the dialogue and conflict between the various 
personalities and between northern and southern Europe, or 
even the differing applications of current models of the Church 
and authority. I think we must regard this kind of conflict 
as an internal European affair; let us simply note that the 
Petrine ministry is under debate and that the last word has not 
by any means been said. 


Before dismissing too hurriedly, however, the debate on the 
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nature of the Church, there is one section of Kung's writings 
which is more directly interesting to us here. This is in the 
area of ecumenism, and in particular his interpretation of 

the distinctive characteristics of the Protestant and Catholic 
traditions. (I shall leave aside for our purposes the 
Orthodox tradition, although this is of major importance in 
‘Europe. ) 


He characterises as PROTESTANT someone who attaches special 


importance to constant critical recourse to the gospel and to 
constant practical reform according to the norm of the gospel. 
(Positively this means an emphasis on radicalness and congre- 


gational attachment, and negatively a falling into radicalism 
and particularism. ) 


He characterises as CATHOLIC someone who attaches special 
importance to the entire or universal church, that is, to the 
continuity of faith in time and the community of faith in space 
maintained in ali disruptions. (Positively this means main- 
taining tradition and fullness, and negatively a falling into 
traditionalism and syncretism. ) 


It will be obvious that these basic attitudes are not 
mutually exclusive and that a person born "Protestant" can be 
Catholic in mentality, and vice versa. Being Christian, for 
Kung, means being an ecumenical Christian, that is, a person 
who incorporates in attitudes and life-style the positive 
emphases of all major traditions. 


I have made the above comments because, on the one hand 
they provide part of the intra-ecclesiastical context in which 
the European theologians are writing and are the kind of debates 
which cause headlines, and on the other hand, although they 
have to be seen as originally European questions, they have 
been transferred to the’ New Zealand context and still have 
resonances here. Nevertheless, if the conflict in the under- 
Standing of the Petrine ministry and the developments in 
ecumenism brought these theologians to popular attention, it 
is not this particular topic which has occupied their atten- 
tion recently, nor which I think interests us in particular 
here. 


If the nature of the Church engaged the attention of the 
European Catholic theologians in the 1960's and into the 1970's, 
it was a different question which increasingly became the focus 
of attention during the 1970's and into the 1980's. This was 
the question of the identity of the Christian: what does it 
mean to be a Christian? Who is Jesus Christ? This Christology 
is peculiar to the twentieth century have explicitly shaped the 
interest in and the reinterpretation of the Christ. 


Within Christianity itself, some of the major components 
have been: 
1. The search for intimacy: the thirst for personal religious 
experience and the awakened interest in the person, Jesus. 
2. The search for community: the growth of small or basic 
Christian communities and the liturgical movement. 
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3. Ministry to the world: the personal and institutional self- 
forgetfulness which attempts in co-operation with all men and 
women of good will to humanise the world torn by hunger, 
poverty and oppression. (See Brian McDermott, “Jesus Christ 

in today's faith and theology", Concilium 153 (3) 1982: 3-10.) 


On a wider scale, denominationalism and nationalism no 
longer provide a focus of identity for Christians. The increase 
of non-Christians within traditionally Christian countries 
has coincided with the political assertiveness of both Islam 
and Israel. The confrontation with capitalism and the need 
for a criterion for Christian involvement in, or withdrawal 
from, capitalist society, plus the challenge from the liberation 
theologians to define their Christ, has provoked in European 
Christians questions on the identity of Christianity. 


Ultimately we must be able to give an answer to the ques- 
tion, What is a Christian? or Who is Jesus Christ for us today? 
But in the modern context, the search for an answer by the 
European theologians has had to begin with a somewhat different 
initial question, namely: Who was Jesus? The difficulty with 
the question, Who is Christ for us today? is that the answers 
in practice have often been mutually exclusive. In parti- 
cular, the question can be answered in purely personal or 
purely ecclesiastical terms, which accommodate social and 
political injustices. 


Let me illustrate the point. Many would interpret Jesus 
Christ as proclaiming that everyone is loved by God. Yet 
those who demand justice claim that God has a preferential 
option for the poor and the oppressed, and therefore is 
concerned for the overthrow of the oppressors, or at the very 
least for their conversion. The statement that God loves all 
people is a statement of political conservatism, whereas the 
statement that God is on the side of the oppressed is a 
Statement for political revolution. 


This was the objection of the liberation theologians to 
classical Christology, and it gave rise to their demand that 
the Christian understanding of Christ should be criticised by 
the life of the historical Jesus. The modern question has 
almost nothing to do with the nineteenth century quest for 
the historical Jesus. It arises from the recognition that 
we cannot make Jesus stand for anything we happen to be con- 
cerned about, and that anything we say about Jesus' death and 
resurrection or the meaning of "Christ", "Lord", "Son of God", 
etc., is an abstract formalisation unless it is based on the 
prophetic ministry of Jesus. 


The initial, though not ultimate, question then is: What 
did Jesus stand for in his earthly life up to and including 
his death? Who was Jesus? 


Kung and Schillebeeckx are dominant figures in European 
Christology, but still only two of a long list of theologians 
(Catholic, Protestant and Anglican, in Europe and elsewhere) 
who have recently written books on Christ. Among these are: 
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Norman Pittenger, Christolo Reconsidered, London: SCM, 1970; 
Piet Schoonenberg, The Christ, London: Sheed and Ward, 1971; 
Andrew Greeley, The Jesus Myth, New York: Doubleday, 1971; 
John A. T. Robinson, The Human Face of God, London: SCM 1972; 
Bruce Vawter, This Man Jesus, New York: Doubleday, 1973; 

John B. Cobb, Christ in a Pluralistic A e, Philadelphia: 
Westminster Press, 1975: Hans Kung, On Being a Christian, 

New York: Doubleday, 1976; Jon Sobrino, Christolo at the 
Crossroads, London: SCM, 1978; Leonardo Boff, Jesus Christ 
Liberator, Maryknoll, N.Y.: Orbis Books, 1978; Edward 
Schillebeeckx, Jesus: An Experiment in Christology, London: 
Collins, 1979; James P. Mackey, Jesus, the Man and the M tH, 
London: SCM, 1979: Edward Schillebeeckx, Christ: the Christian 
Experience in the Modern World, London: SCM, 1980. All of 
these writers have moved beyond the classical Christology which 
for fifteen hundred years dominated theology and was bound by 
the creeds and councils of the fourth and fifth centuries. 


KUNG 


Kung in his book On Being a Christ is concerned with the 
identity of the Christian. What is specific about Christianity? 
He places Christianity firmly within humanism, not any kind of 
concern with a human, social or religious way of life, but a 
quite specific way of life which is explicitly linked to a 
concrete historical person, Jesus Christ. This humanism means 
not only to act but also to suffer, not only to live but also 
to die in a truly human way. 


He rejects any interpretation which attempts to assimilate 
Jesus into an already-held ideology. The models of priest, 
political revolutionary, ascetic monk and devout moralist, 
existed at the time of Jesus and have been used throughout 
history and in modern times to interpret the meaning of Christ, 
and to present an ideal for Christians. In terms of the 
modern question of Christian identity, Kung thus rejects both 
right and left interpretations. The crucial point then is: 
how does Kung see Jesus, what does Jesus stand for? 


As with most other modern theologians, Kung's point of 
focus is on the life and ministry of Jesus, rather than on the 
incarnation (God became a man) or on an exclusive death- 
resurrection mystery. Jesus' approach to God - whom he 
addressed with scandalous familiarity - and to humanity, led 
logically to his violent death. But the unanimous witness of 
the first believers is: the crucified is living forever with 
God, as hope for us. Jesus did not die into nothingness but 
was assumed into that incomprehensible and comprehensive first 
and last reality which we designate as God. 


According to Kung, Jesus did not proclaim any theological 
theory nor any new law, nor did he proclaim himself. He pro- 
Claimed the kingdom of God. Central to that proclamation is 
that God's cause is identical with the human cause. God wills 
human well-being. Therefore Jesus stood for love which 
excludes no-one: service regardless of rank, renunciation 
without anything in return, forgiveness without limits. Jesus 
identifies himself with the poor and the wretched and the wrong- 
doers; instead of legal penaicy, he proclaims God's forgiveness. 


Be ee 


Jesus means for moderns, a basic model of a new view of 
life and practice of life to be realised in many ways. He is 
invitation (you may), appeal (you should), and challenge (you 
can) for the individual and society. His challenge to change 
society is through a radical change in the individual. 


Kung is not proposing a theology of the full development 
of the human person or the progress of society in its popular 
understanding. Without faith in the risen Christ, faith in 
the crucified Jesus lacks confirmation and authorisation. 
Without faith in the cross, faith in the risen Christ lacks 
its distinctive character and decisiveness. The ultimately 
distinctive feature of Christianity is the "crucified Jesus", 
that is, the absolute trust in God's cause. The critical test 
that identified Christian following of Jesus (as distinct from 
any other concern for the human cause) is how it copes with 
the negative side of life, in particular, with suffering. For 
the Christian no hardship, suffering or futility can refute the 
offer of meaning issued on the cross of the one who was raised 
to life. A way is thus opened to believers, not bypassing, 
but going right through suffering, so that 
their active indifference to suffering itself prepares them 
for the struggle against suffering and its causes, in the 
life of the individual and of society. 


With Kung's emphasis on the ministry and death of Jesus, 
what are we to make of scriptural statements on divine sonship, 
pre-existence, creation-mediatorship and incarnation? Kung 
interprets these statements to emphasise that the whole point 
of what happened in and with Jesus of Nazareth depends on the 
fact that, for believers, GOD HIMSELF as humanity's friend was 
oresent, speaking, acting, definitively revealing himself IN 
JESUS. The call offer and claim made known in and with Jesus, 
is ultimately not of human but of divine origin and, therefore, 
absolutely reliable, requiring humanity's unconditional 
involvement. 


However, despite all the demands for action, the ultimately 
important thing for us will not be our achievements (justifica- 
tion by works), but our absolute trust in God, both in good and 
in evil, and thus in an ultimate meaning to life (justification 
by faith). 


Since the absolute trust in God and the identification of 
God's cause with the human cause is so basic to Kung's thesis 
(because it was so basic to Jesus' proclamation), the notion 
of God is fundamental to his Christology. Kung deals with 
this question in a later book, Does God Exist? (New York: 
Doubleday, 1978). I have not discussed it here because the 
tenor of the discussion is rather remote from our concerns and, 
I think, quite different from how we would propose the question. 
It may be of interest, however, to those who are familiar 
with intellectual, especially philosophical, European 
thought. 


SCHILLEBEECKX 


Schillebeeckx' two books, Jesus: an Experiment in 
Christology and Christ: the Christian Experience in the Modern 
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World, are a much larger and more thoroughly methodological 
discussion than that of Kung, although their approaches and 
conclusion have many similarities. 


Schillebeeckx' massive synthesis of modern scripture 
studies will be for many the most interesting part of his 
writing, even if it is often quite complex and controver- 

Sial. I would like to concentrate however, on his methodology, 
Since it is his method, I think, that makes the most direct 
contribution to a search for an authentic New Zealand theology. 


In his Interim Report on the books JESUS and CHRIST (New 
York: Crossroad, 1981), Schillebeeckx gives three hinges (or 
fundamental hermeneutical principles) on which the two books 
Jesus and Christ turn: 


Ll. The Relationship between Revelation and Experience 


Religious experience occurs when a person makes a transi- 
tion from vague, undirected and ambiguous experiences into a 
new experience of deliberately anticipated totality which 
integrates these first ambivalent experiences. This reli= 
gious experience only becomes an experience of Christian Faith 
when someone, as a result of what he has heard from Christians, 
arrives at the conviction that "Yes, that's it; it's like that". 
When Christians claim that Jesus is God's decisive revelation, 
they understand this both subjectively and objectively. 
Subjectively: this is the way WE see him - a statement 
about the disciples’ experience. Objectively: we MUST see him 
this way because this is the way he is - a statement about 
Jesus himself. 


Revelation and experience are not opposites. Revelation 
is communicated through a long process of events, experiences, 
and interpretations. 


We today, however, cannot discover who Jesus is simply 
from our own experience. He was discovered during his lifetime 
by those who were with him then. The beginning of Christian 
tradition is not a doctrine, and not a neutral account of facts, 
but a history of experience. Their experience becomes a 
message for us. From the beginning, one group saw Jesus as 
a danger and a threat, whereas the other group saw him as 
Salvation and liberation. Both groups saw the actions and 
words of Jesus in the light of their own view of God. For the 
disciples Jesus did not so much preach a new doctrine about 
God; rather he had a particularly sharp prophetic eye for 
the actual social resonance of this concept of God in the 
society of the time. He unmasked a concept of God which 
enslaved people and adopted the cause of a God who brought 
liberation to humankind. His experience of God as Abba, Father, 
is unique only within his liberating message and life-style. 


2. The Relationship between the Element of Experience and the 
Element of Interpretation and Expression 


The first experience of some people's encounter with Jesus 
developed into a progressive self-expression which ultimately 
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turned into what we call Christology. Thus a Christology 

is the account of a particular experience of encounter which 
identifies what it experiences, i.e., which gives a name to 
what it experiences. After a certain time, these identifying 
experiences of the first Christians were put down in writing. 


In his book Jesus, Schillebeeckx follows an historical- 
critical method in order to discover the source of the shock 
which Jesus caused his contemporaries. For the same reason, 
the question underlying both books Jesus and Christ is: how 
do the various New Testament writers interpret the basic 
experience they had of Jesus? 


3. The Relationship between the Two Sources of Theology, Namely: 
(a) the Tradition of Christian Experience and 
(bo) Present-Day Experiences 


Let us note first of all that: 


(1) We cannot simply take over, just as they are, the 
explanations of the saving significance of Jesus which have 
been passed on to us. (Because they are each presented in 
terms of a particular historical milieu, and are in any case 
markedly different.) 

(ii) There is also no such thing as the saving significance 
of Jesus “in itself", as a kind of timeless, supra-historical, 
abstract datum. 

(iii) As Christians we cannot just make what we like of 
Jesus, or simply see him as a cipher for our own human 
experience. 


In the New Testament we are confronted with a basic 
experience which binds the various writings together and, 
therefore, resulted finally in a canonical New Testament: 
Jesus experienced as salvation from God. But the various 
authors express this salvation in terms of their own world of 
experience which evidently had marked differences. 
Schillebeeckx charts these variations: those pre-dating the 
New Testament (especially in Jesus), and those within the 
New Testament (especially in Christ). 


New Testament concepts of salvation only have a chance of 
providing inspiration and orientation for modern people if they 
can be combined with an insight into the historical conditions 
of both the New Testament times and of our own day. What 
we require then is: 


(i) an analysis of our present world or worlds of 
experience; 

(11) an analysis of the constant structures of the funda- 
mental Christian experience about which the New Testament and 
the rest of the Christian tradition of experience speak; and 

(iii) the critical correlation and on occasion the critical 
confrontation of these two sources. 


Regarding (11) above - constant structures of New Testament 
experience - Schillebeeckx proposes that there are four forma- 
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tive principles which, as a result of the same experience of 
Jesus as revelation from God, hold together the different 
explanations in the New Testament. They are: 


A basic theological and anthropological principle: the belief 


that God wills to be salvation for human beings, and wills to 
realise this salvation through our history. Thus the finding 
of salvation in God coincides with the human self: to find 
salvation in God is at the same time to come to terms with 
oneself. 


Christological mediation: the belief that it is Jesus of 
Nazareth who discloses perfectly and definitively God's 
starting point, and therefore where human beings too must 
really be concerned. 


The message and Lite=sty le. of the Church: the belief that this 


story of God in Jesus has been handed on so that it concerns 
us too. We ourselves can and may follow Jesus and thus write 
our own chapter in the ongoing living story of Jesus. 


Eschatological fulfilment: the belief that this story cannot 
come to fulfilment within the earthly order of our history, and 
therefore looks for an eschatological denouement for which the 
boundaries of our history are too narrow. It is belief, 
therefore, in “already now" and “not yet". 


Although their questions and problems may differ, the 
various writers in the New Testament are simply giving these 
four elements of the basic message of Christianity a 
different setting and in some respects a reshaping, without 
becoming unfaithful to that basic message. 


Regarding (i) above - our present world of experience - 
Schillebeeckx focuses attention on what he considers to be two 
key modern feelings about life and human concerns: our 
expectation of a future in which people can live; and the 
horror arising from confrontation with the excess suffering of 
so many people, and the senseless injustice under which by 
far the greater part of humanity sighs. 


In Schillebeeckx' analysis, Western society is governed by 
the ideals of utilitarian individualism. The central value of 
this utilitarian individualism is freedom, liberal freedom: 
the freedom to pursue one's own aims and interests unhindered 
(in contrast to the biblical idea of freedom, which is freedom 
in solidarity). The law of the strongest prevails. The 
state, religion, science and technology, and nature itself 
become means to the maximising of self-interest. 


At the same time, what once seemed to be of interest only 
to religious people has now become a concern of all kinds of 
human sciences, techniques and actions: all strive for the 
healing, the making whole or the salvation of humanity and 
society. The question of salvation is no longer just a 
religious or theological question; in our time it has become 
universal and is now the great driving force of history. 
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Correlating the two sources of theology, Schillebeeckx can 
then state two things about the Christian belief in Jesus, as 
the "eschatological prophet" of the coming kingdom of God, 
executed by human beings but raised to life from the dead by 
God: 

(i) Is primarily a confession of faith in God's specific 
action in connection with this Jesus: God shows himself to 
be in solidarity with Jesus, the prophet of salvation from 
God, from and for human beings, who was rejected and cast out 
by us. God gave definitive approval to his way of life, 
.namely, by resurrection 


(ii) And that consequent belief in Jesus as the risen Christ 
also requires of us a lifestyle in conformity with the kingdom 
of God, especially: 

(a) in the sense that those who confess this resurrection 
faith must dare - following Jesus - to become the dis- 
interested partisans of the oppressed and humiliated; 

(bo) Knowing on the one hand that in that case they too, 
like Jesus, run the risk of themselves being oppressed 
and done-away-with by "this world"; and 

(c) while on the other hand being convinced that they too 
- also following Jesus - have been irrevocably 
accepted by God, "provided we suffer with him in 
order that we may also be glorified with him" 

(Romans 8: 17b). 


This is the New Testament belief in God which, against all 
appearances in the world and in the Church, “overcomes the 
world" (1 John 5: 4). 


WHAT ARE THEY SAYING TO US? 


The European theologians have defined their own questions 
in their own way. Their questions are not quite the same as ° 
ours, but there is enough similarity, I think, for there to be 
some messages in them for us. 


(1) I think the question of Christian identity is probably 
as important for us as it is for them, partly because 
Christians often do not look very different from anyone else 
in New Zealand, and partly because New Zealand Christians them- 
selves seem to be giving different answers. 


One of the initial questions faced by these theologians is: 
who was Jesus? What did Jesus stand for? Although this 
question cannot be answered in a timeless or culture-free 
way, their answer to the question comes fairly close to an 
answer a New Zeaiand theology might want to make. Important 
elements in their answer are: 

(a) the identification of God's cause with the human cause, 
the declaration that God wills human well-being; 

(bo) absolute trust in God's cause as shown in the life of 
Jesus, even in confrontation with suffering, condemnation and 
death; and . 

(c) the partisan nature of Jesus' concern (service, 
renunciation, and forgiveness) for the humiliated and oppressed, 
and therefore the appeal and challenge to followers of Jesus 
to becomeinvolved in this same concern. 
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(2) Many readers will have noticed that the practical impli- 
cations of what these European theologians say (taking into 
account that my summaries have been very selective) are not a 
great deal different from what quite a lot of Christians in 
New Zealand have been saying for some time. This confirms that 
you do not have to be a professional theologian to work out 
what Christianity is fundamentally about. But it is also 
worth noting that what they are saying is a great deal dif- 
ferent from what many other New Zealand Christians are saying. 
In the debate within New Zealand about where the basic thrust 
of Christian action should be directed, it is at least of 
some interest to see on which side the kind of scholarly 
research the Europeans are engaged in falls. 


(3) It has for some time now been a common presupposition 
in scriptural studies that there is already in the New 
Testament writings a great variety of theologies and traditions. 
This has provided a basis or at least a paradigm for the 
modern search for contextual theologies such as an authentic 
New Zealand theology. We are already accustomed in any case 
to a diversity of traditions within Christianity from the cur- 
rent experience of ecumenism. The theologians I have discussed 
do not labour the point of diversity; that has already been 
well established. They are concerned, however, about finding 
a unity in that diversity so that we are not reduced to everyone 
picking their own favourite book from the New Testament, and 
following that without any acknowledgement that all the books 
have a common source, and that all Christian concerns must 
eventually be related. 


(4) Kung and Schillebeeckx' method is not explicitly con- 
textual. They tend to describe what they see as the concerns 
of moderns rather than specifically European concerns. 

There is no doubt that their analyses of human concerns are 
not those of the majority of people living today. We can find 
similarities with our own concerns, but we would want, I 
think, to be much more specific than they are. Nevertheless, 
I think Schillebeeckx' method of emphasising both experience 
and revelation plus the two sources of theology (present-day 
as well as past Christian experience), is the kind of method 
which lends itself to the development of a New Zealand 
contextual theology. 


They cannot of course, help us to analyse what is specific 
to the New Zealand context and the New Zealand experience. 
Latin American and Asian theologies are more helpful than 
European in doing this; e.g., the Latin American reflection on 
praxis directed specifically against structures of oppression 
in Latin America, or the Asian search to find within the 
religiosity and poverty of Asia the sensitive spot in the 
Asian heart. 


(5) We can notice in these theologians a relativising of 
the Church, at least in its more formal appearance, and a hint 
that the Church visible to most people is presenting a 
slightly odd image of Christ. If the privileged place for 
divine revelation is the experience of the marginalised and 
vulnerable in our society, as these theologians suggest, then 


the churches have shifted a little off centre-stage. 


In this case we might have to view the churches within the 
context of migration, since it is clear that the churches have 
in the main been associated with national migrations to 
New Zealand. And it is also fairly clear that a church 
performs a different function for migrant groups than it does 
for native-born New Zealanders, and a different function 
again for the original host culture. 


(6) Here I have just begun to touch on what must be the 
clearest message from current world trends in theology, namely, 
that an initial requirement for an authentic New Zealand theo- 
logy is a discernment of the characteristics and human con- 
cerns of New Zealanders, especially at the points of marginali- 
sation and vulnerability. But that has been the subject of 
other papers. 


